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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
January-February, 1947 


® 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF LEOPOLD VON WIESE 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
St. Louis University 


I. SOCIOLOGY: THE THEORY OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


@ The main purpose of all von Wiese’s efforts in sociology is to present 
sociology as a science that is clearly differentiated from other social sci- 
ences and that is “empirical and systematic in its approach.’’! His socio- 
logical theories find their basis in the phenomena of social processes, social 
distance, social space, and social structure. Unlike Vierkandt, who strives 
to discover “inner uniformities issuing in externally observable actions,”® 
von Wiese “concentrates on those regularities of human interaction that 
are primarily outward phases of social action.’’4 

Von Wiese tells us that general or theoretical sociology attempts to 
answer three questions: (1) How is the specifically social to be ex- 
plained? (2) What does the specifically social produce in the human 
sphere? and (3) In what practical combinations does the specifically 
social become effective ?5 

He answers these questions in the following general manner: 

1. The specifically social or interhuman consists in an involved and entangled 


network of relations between men; each social relation is the product of one or 
more social processes...... 


1 Harry E. Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science 
(New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), vol. II, p. 915. 

2 Leopold von Wiese, System der Allgemeinen Soxiologie (Germany: 1933), 
pp. 110-13. 

3 Barnes and Becker, /oc. cit. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Leopold von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” 
translated from the Handwoerterbuch der Soziologie, ed. by Alfred Vierkandt 
(Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1937), pp. 66-87. The translation of this article will 
be found in Appendix II of this writer’s dissertation, “The Subject Matter of 
Sociology,” St. Louis University, 1939. The pages cited in footnotes when referring 
to this article correspond to the pages of the translation in the Appendix. All 
translations contained in the writer’s dissertation or in this article were per- 
sonally approved, changed, and idiomized by von Wiese and the writer (p. 163). 
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2. From this interhuman proceeds everything which we call culture in the 
widest possible meaning of the word. 

3. In actuality the specifically social is found to have a very close connection 
with the bodies and souls of men; without the psycho-social nature of man, the 
social could not be conceived as the producer of culture because it would be 
absolutely ineffective. There is, therefore, a close relationship between the science 
of the social, sociology, biology and psychology.® 


SociAL RELATIONS 


According to von Wiese, sociology is to be conceived as the science of 
social relations and social reality is to be interpreted in terms of these re- 
lations.*. Beziehung, interhuman relation or human interaction, is the 
pivotal point in the sociological system of von Wiese. 

Von Wiese believes that all human behavior is determined by social 
relations. Nevertheless, he cautiously admits that “it would be wrong 
to assume that all phenomena of individual and collective life can be 
interpreted solely in terms of relations....Certain feelings, thoughts, 
and desires of individuals, as well as the collective forces represented by 
religion, art, science, and the ethos, cannot be fully explained by the means 
which are at the disposal of the sociologist.’”"> The means to which von 
Wiese refers are those that are derived from a knowledge of the nature 
and function of social relation.® The sociological point of view of von 
Wiese is identical with interpretation in terms of relations. 

The social and its explanation is the principal subject matter of theo- 
retical sociology. The social is equivalent to interhuman (between hu- 
mans) relations. Von Wiese interchangingly entitles his sociology the 
“theory of social relations,” the study of the “‘social,” or the “theory of 
the social processes.” His system, he states, does not “presuppose any 
theory, belief or doctrine with regard to the interhuman.’!® In the be- 
ginning, theoretical sociology restricts itself “to terminologically explain 
that the social comprises a// manifestations and evidences of the interhu- 
man sphere.”!! Von Wiese would consider it erroneous to restrict its 
observations “only to certain and not to all manifestations of the inter- 


6 Thid. 

7 Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929), p. 84. 

8 Leopold von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Bezichungen und 
Bezichungsgebilden der Menschen, Teil 1; Beziehungslehre (Munich and Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humboldt, 1924), p. 7. 

9 Abel, of. cit., p. 83. 

10 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 164. 

11 [bid. 
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human sphere.’!2 Further,“... it seems equally contestable to include 
among its problems for study such manifestations which have to do with 
the body and soul of the individual human being.”!% Very often, it is 
true, “the contribution of physiology, psychology and biology must be 
made use of in sociology, just as sociology itself offers the results of its 
investigations to the correlated sciences in the fulfilment of their tasks.” !4 

Therefore, the real subject matter of theoretical sociology is the social 
and not society because, von Wiese tells us, “there is no such substantive 
that could be called ‘society.’ ’’15 

The essence of the present system is found in the fact that it does not issue from 
a concept of society and hence does not begin with a definition of this concept, but 
does concentrate on the dynamic social relation, the social process. From this 
standpoint, Waxweiler was entirely right in saying that “society” is a word the 
meaning of which disappears if there is an effort to explore it thoroughly.16 

There are three spheres of human activity that influence every exper- 
ience and attitude of human beings: the physical, psychic, and the social. 
“Just as the body and soul are so closely united that they appear as one in 
action so too the third element is intimately united to the body and soul 
elements.’’17 There is absolutely nothing in human life which does not 
reflect the social element—does not display any influence of other human 
beings. Sociology concentrates its efforts in the social sphere (‘‘consisting 
of processes which take place between men’”’!®). Its task is to isolate these 
social processes which constitute the social sphere. These actions that take 
place in the social sphere are, undoubtedly, as we have seen, influenced 
by the physical and psychic spheres, and in turn influence the thinking, 
feeling, willing, and even the physical activity of individual persons. 
Thus, the core of sociology is the study of all social relations. These rela- 
tions are not studied in society but in the social sphere because there is no 
such thing as society. The social sphere is the field of interhuman activi- 
ties which are composed of and influenced by physical psychic phenom- 
ena. The composition of this social sphere is called the social (the inter- 
human, the activities occurring between human beings), and it is the real 
subject matter of sociology. 


12 Jbid. 

13 [bid. 

14 bid. 

15 Jbid. 

16 Leopold von Wiese and H. Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1932), p. 78. 


17 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 165. 


18 Jbid., p. 166. 
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The next questions to be asked are: How does von Wiese approach the 
study of these relations? What kinds or types of social relations are 
studied by the sociologists? The writer will now turn to a detailed analy- 
sis of these questions. 


Von Whese’s APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
SoctAL RELATIONS OR SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Introduction. Von Wiese is not concerned with the form-aspects of 
social relations but rather concentrates on the “action-patterns’” which 
they manifest. Not form but “energy, action, the manifestation of force 
becoming’’!® are of primary importance. He demands that everything 
static be reduced “‘to movement, kinetics, and occurrence.’’2° ‘Thus soci- 
ology finally becomes “the study of actions and processes as the constituent 
factors of social reality.”2! In von Wiese’s system the individual is to 
be considered “ ‘in so far as he approaches or withdraws from others.’ ’’2? 

Social processes and social relations. The actions characterized in the 
preceding paragraphs are called “social processes’ by von Wiese. He de- 
fines the social processes as “occurrences in which men are brought closer 
together or are farther removed from each other.’’22 Formally seen, the 
social processes are ‘‘always distanciations.’’2* The social processes are not 
only von Wiese’s units of investigation2® but also the true sociological 
elements of his system because he believes “that all complex social occur- 
rences are composed of social processes.”2® They are the “things” to be 
searched for “whenever sociological analysis of a situation is at- 
tempted.’’27 

A certain amount of inconsistency and confusion is evident in von 
Wiese’s conceptions of social relations and social processes. In the pre- 
ceding references von Wiese uses the expressions relations and process 
alternately and sometimes synonymously. His original work contains 
many of these inconsistencies.2° On the one hand, von Wiese regards 


19 Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soziologie, op. cit., p. 17. 

20 [bid. 

21 Abel, of. cit., p. 85. 

22 Von Wiese, of. cit., p. 85. 

23 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 168. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Von Wiese, Allgemeine Soxiologie, op. cit., p. 36. 

26 Abel, of. cit., p. 86. 

27 Ibid. 


28 Cf. von Wiese, Allgemeine Soxiologie, op. cit., pp. 18, 27, 121. But in the 
Allgemeine Soziologie, Teil II, 1929, he is more consistent. 
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“social relations as representing the concrete situations which the sociolo- 
gists investigate by studying the actions which bring about the rela- 
tions.”29 This seems to imply that social processes produce or establish 
social relations. On the other hand, he defines social processes as “‘rela- 
tions through actions.’’°° This phrase seems to imply that the processes are 
one of many different kinds of relations. The inconsistency of these two 
statements is evident. This error is due to the fact that von Wiese has 
applied the term relation to “two different phenomena without drawing 
the line of distinction.’’31 

Von Wiese first utilized relation “to describe the situation where 
two or more individuals interact on the basis of some kind of adjustment, 
i.e., where a fixation of sequences of action-patterns takes place that may 
be more or less permanent.’?? This also implies that social processes 
establish relations. 

In the second place, he uses the term redation to “designate the relative 
position which individuals occupy with regard to each other.’°* This 
position is determined by the direction of movement of individual human 
beings toward each other. The direction is one of approach or with- 
drawal. Therefore, there are three basic relations which compose the 
second type: relations of approach, or relations of withdrawal, or a com- 
bination (mixture) of both. These three relations manifest themselves 
in social processes, and a social process is always an expression of one of 
these three fundamental relations. “Relations, therefore, in the sense of 
relative position, is what specifically characterizes social processes.”’34 

The importance of the social processes in von Wiese’s system will be 
readily seen in the next section. They form his “specificum sociologicum.” 

The “specificum sociologicum’’—the two fundamental relations: 
association and dissociation. After deciding that the social process shall 
be the unit of his sociological investigation, von Wiese “proceeded to 
search for an organizing principle which would enable its systematic 
treatment.’’®5 As has been seen, it is von Wiese’s purpose to secure a clear- 
cut, organized, and systematic view of the complex social occurrences. 
He needed an organizing principle in order to conduct his sociological 
investigation. He found this principle in the “fact” that all sociological 


29 Abel, of. cit., p. 87. 
30 Tid. 

31 Jbid. 

32 Ibid, 

33 Tbid., p. 88. 

34 Ibid. 

85 Thid., p. 89. 
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processes are either: (1) associative—actions of approach toward others 
and action with others; (2) dissociative—actions of withdrawal and op- 
position; (3) in certain respects associative and in others dissociative. 
Therefore, all processes can be interpreted in terms of two elemental oc- 
currences: association and dissociation, ““whereby the aspects of behavior 
which are specifically sociological pertain to approach and union, on the 
one hand, and avoidance, opposition, and isolation on the other.’’3* 

The concept of the “specificum sociologicum” is further clarified 
through the following explanation of the social processes: 

What is a social process? It must be some kind of occurrence which can be 
shown as the basic occurrence in the whole interhuman sphere. Let us now suppose 
that the whole system of relations is again set in motion and subject to constant 
change. It will now become clear to us that the most common form of social occur- 
rences consists in approaching (toward each other) and distancing37 (away from 
one another), in a to-and-fro movement. Whatever may be the particular, more or 
less individual nature of the social process which creates the social relation 
between men, it will always resemble all other social processes in this that it 
brings men closer together or places a greater distance between them.?8 

According to von Wiese, there is abolutely no relationship between men 
which does not represent some distance between one and the other, ‘‘and 
every occurrence between them represents some change in the distance 
between them.’’°® This is true because “from a most general observation 
of social life it is evident that it consists of an endless chain of occurrences 
in which men become more closely united or more widely separated.”’*° 
This “interhuman existence,”’ which is, in one sense, the subject matter of 
sociology, “is entirely constituted by acts of binding or losing.”4! It is 
precisely these acts that are the social processes and that determine the 
“specificum sociologicum’’—the quantitative measurement of the degree 
of association and dissociation in social occurrences. Thus we might say 
that “‘an investigation of any interhuman occurrence immediately becomes 


86 Jbid., pp. 89-90. 

37 By “distance” von Wiese wishes to convey a condition produced by a social 
relationship in conjunction with other social relationships. It is the degree of 
binding or loosening, degree of approach or retreat, degree of being farther or 
nearer in social space (universe in which social processes occur). Distance is 
twofold: “1. the distance existing between men and, in the larger (social) struc- 
tures, the distance between groups of men; 2. the distance which one considers to 
exist between structure itself and the individual men’; von Wiese, “The Theory 
of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., pp. 197-98. 

38 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 168. 

89 Ibid. 


40 Thid. 


41 [bid. 
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sociological when observation is centered upon relations of association or 
dissociation therein existing or in process, or when the connection between 
association and dissociation is held in view.’’4? 

In the social process only two distinguishing marks are important: the 
direction and degree of distance. As to direction, two are important: 
“The direction to and away from.’’48 

By stating that the primary object of sociology is the quantitative 
measurement of the degree of association and dissociation in social occur- 
rences, von Wiese claims the following closely related distinctions for 
his system: 

1. It is scientifically exact; it directs “the efforts of sociologists at the 
start towards the kind of analysis which will establish sociology as a 
science.’’44 

2. It furnishes the only fundamentals upon which sociology can be 
established as a special and independent science. 

3. “It offers a limited field of strictly sociological investigation.’’*® 

4. It clearly differentiates sociology from the other social sciences. 


II. SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


Besides the interhuman relations, the “social sphere” also contains such 
social “substances”’ as alliance, club, group, crowd, state, church, business, 
societies, unions and pairs, which are a part of sociological investigation. 
These social “substances” are termed social structures (in contrast to 
mere relations). ‘The social structures cannot be perceived by the senses, 
because they do not occupy space and are therefore products of our minds 
and contents of our thinking and psychic powers. The only reality they 
possess is “reality in the sense of an active force affecting and influencing 
life.”4® In order to understand these social structures in a sociological 
sense, it is necessary to strip them of the substantive character attached to 
them by the untrained mind ‘“‘because the social consists only of occur- 
rences and events.’’47 

The sociological bases of social structures are social processes and social 
relations. All structures are the result of these two sociological phenomena 
and can be reduced to them. 


42 Von Wiese and Becker, Systematic Sociology, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

43 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 172. 

44 Abel, op. cit., p. 91. 

45 Thid. 


46 Von Wiese, “The Theory of Social Relations and Social Structures,” of. cit., 
p. 174. 


47 Ibid., p. 175. 
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At first a social process leads directly to a social relation, whose untenable 
character is evident in that another process may either replace or change it. In 
many situations of life certain social processes combine and appear again and 
again with some constancy. This shows that by them relationships of distance 
between the participating men are established which we are accustomed to think 
of as relatively stable and immune to change. This regularity, symmetry and 
standardization of these relations lend an apparent substantive character to these 
distance-relations. However unstable and fluid life may be, there is much about 
it that is regulated and compressed within a definite course. If certain social 
processes, in their essential parts, proceed the same way and lead always to the 
same or at least similar relations, there arise social structures which in a static 
study must be defined as a number of social relations so bound together in daily life 
that they are considered units or substances.48 


III. CRITICISM 


No one can deny that von Wiese’s intentions are to present sociology 
in a clear, precise, and empirical manner and that in this respect he has 
partially succeeded. His conceptions of the subject matter of sociology 
do attempt to separate sociology from the other social sciences, but the 
feasibility and logic of his sociology remain in doubt. 

The writer will concentrate his brief criticism on von Wiese’s concep- 
tions and ideas of social structures, society, the use of “ideologies” in 
sociology, “distances,” ‘‘quantitative measurement,” and “empiricism.” 

“Society,” to von Wiese, is a fiction of the mind. In this respect von 
Wiese is evidently unable to distinguish between reality, materiality, and 
substantiality. —To him only material things possess reality. “These same 
observations may be applied to von Wiese’s description of social struc- 
tures. Social metaphysics tells us that social structures are not substances, 
but relatively hypostatized units, real wholes but not material wholes; 
and experience proves that the activities of these entities are quantitatively 
and “qualitatively” different from the sum total of the activities of the 
individuals belonging to the whole. Von Wiese does not make this dis- 
tinction. Society, according to von Wiese, is the sum total of a number 
of human relations, and social structures are “densified” human inter- 
actions. He does not attribute reality to these two concepts, but only some 
sort of abstract substantiality, if we may use this expression. He speaks 
only of quantity in reference to society and social structures and yet denies 
them materiality. His inconsistencies in this phase of his sociology are 
quite evident. 

According to the writer’s way of thinking, society and social structures 
possess reality but do not possess materiality in the same manner as a 


48 [bid., pp. 175-76. 
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chair or book. Society and social structures are as real as the ideas within 
our soul. They are mental abstractions of everyday realities. To state 
that they are fictions of the mind would be to deny their actual reality 
and to imply that sociology is as “fictitious” as social structures and 
society which form the subject matter of sociology. Evidently von Wiese 
has fallen into the errors of the Nominalists. 

It is strange that von Wiese, after denying both society and social 
structures reality and materiality, emphatically insists on the application 
of the empirical method and the natural science methods to the study of 
their phenomena. We know that these methods are best used in the 
natural or physical sciences where, generally speaking, the subject mat- 
ter possesses extension. But if the subject matter of sociology possesses 
no materiality or reality we cannot see how von Wiese’s empirical method 
can be applied adequately. 

In addition, von Wiese states that he does not presuppose any theory in 
reference to the study of interhuman relations and that ideologies have no 
place in his sociology. By stating that society is a fiction of the mind 
and that human relations can be divided into associative and dissociative, 
thus presupposing a theory about society and relations, he contradicts 
himself. Von Wiese is not concerned with discovering why people as- 
sociate and dissociate or why people congregate into groups, societies, etc. 
His sociology claims an absolute divorce from these considerations. We 
cannot comprehend the logic of these statements. If one fully under- 
stands the purposes behind uniting and disuniting, one will, undoubtedly, 
secure a more complete understanding of the involved social relations and 
social processes. It is very difficult to discover associative and dissociative 
effects of social phenomena without reference to respective purposes be- 
hind the phenomena. If we knew why a particular individual entered 
into a group and if we knew his human nature, we could more easily 
classify the social processes manifested in his entrance as either associative 
or dissociative because, after all, the motives greatly help to classify inter- 
human relations. 

The writer does not agree with von Wiese’s use and implication of the 
term distance. He states that the degree of distance between men char- 
acterizes social structures. Should social structures be characterized by 
the degree of distance between men in them or should they be char- 
acterized also, or even first of all, by the objective and subjective pur- 
poses of the individuals that compose them? Further, there is, according 
to von Wiese, a “distance” between structures which can be used to 
classify structures and there are social processes between structures. We 
know that social relations and social processes take place only between 
men and that social structures are “composed” not of individuals but of 
social relations. —Then how can one speak of “distance,” in von Wiese’s 
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terminology, and social processes between structures if they are not human 
and are only “densified” human interactions? Evidently von Wiese 1s 
trying to personify social structures by stating that social processes occur 
between them. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the greatest error in von Wiese’s sociology 
is the claim that the social processes can be measured quantitatively by 
what he calls the empirical method. Von Wiese admits that he deals 
with subjective social phenomena and that he is interested in the social 
processes and the social relations. But the social processes and the social 
relations are not physical phenomena as, for instance, a desk or a piece of 
paper. They are primarily of psychic nature and, being of such nature, 
it is our firm belief that they cannot be measured quantitatively. Sociology, 
a cultural science, cannot employ the methods of the natural sciences with 
which von Wiese associates his concept of quantification. Quantification, 
therefore, is out of the question. Von Wiese also tells us that through 
subjective evaluation we can secure the desired information in regard to 
the associative and dissociative effects of social processes and implies that 
his method constitutes quantification. Subjective analysis does not imply 
nor does it necessarily constitute either quantification or empiricism ac- 
cording to von Wiese’s conception of these two terms. 

He further attempts to give sociology mathematical exactness by stat- 
ing that the categories of the natural sciences can and must be used in 
sociology. The question arises whether the methods of the natural 
sciences can be applied to sociology, a cultural science. Can we measure 
and study the social processes and social relations in the same manner as 
a biologist measures and studies the human body? Von Wiese states that 
“the social” (the subject matter of sociology) consists of occurrences and 
events and that social phenomena usually cannot be verified by our senses. 
Therefore, how can von Wiese’s empirical or natural science methods be 
applied to the study of nonmaterial phenomena? It is the writer’s con- 
tention that the full use of the methods of the exact sciences has no place 
in sociology because its subject matter is too complex, inexact, and 
“abstract.” 

Thus the social structure consists of a plurality of social relations 
because ‘“‘there is no structure without relations.”4® To summarize the 
discussion of social relations, social processes and social structures, the 
sociology of social relations, and to present a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic view of the interliving and interacting of human beings, von 
Wiese employs three concepts: social process, distance, and social 
structure.5° 


49 Ibid., p. 177. 
50 Ibid, 




















TRIBUTES TO CLARENCE MARSH CASE 


EDITED BY MELVIN J. VINCENT 
The University of Southern California 


Ninety members of The University of Southern California Chapter 
of Alpha Kappa Delta met on October 11 at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Bogardus to pay tribute to the memory of Clarence Marsh Case, 
whose death occurred on July 20, 1946. Other members of the Chapter 
sent statements of appreciation which were read. Favorite musical com- 
positions of Dr. Case were played by Mrs. Harvey J. Locke. Poems 
written by Dr. Case were read by the writer. Several paintings in oil 
that had been done by Dr. Case were on exhibit. A paper, “Clarence 
Marsh Case as a Sociologist,”1 was read by its author, Emory S. 
Bogardus. The following persons presented short tributes either in person 
or by letter: Gerald Estep, president of Alpha Kappa Delta (S. C. Chap- 
ter); Meyer F. Nimkoff, professor of sociology at Bucknell University ; 
Edward C. McDonagh of the University of Oklahoma; Marguerite L. 
Walker, executive director of the Mental Hygiene Society of Union 
County, New Jersey; and Vandyce Hamren, former director of the Cali- 
fornia State War Council. 

In this issue of Sociology and Social Research an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the books and articles written by Dr. Case is published. It is 
an invaluable reference document, revealing the major interests of Dr. 
Case as a sociologist. 

The tributes paid to Dr. Case at the above-mentioned meeting of Alpha 
Kappa Delta follow: 

Gerald Estep.—Great men are, not infrequently, simple, modest men. 
Professor Clarence Marsh Case belonged to this class of great men. He 
was humble of demeanor, ever thoughtful, ever considerate of others. 

In 1940 I began my graduate work in sociology. From my first day 
in his class until December of 1941, when I withdrew to enter the mili- 
tary services, I became more and more impressed with the brilliant teach- 
ing of this gray-haired man of slight build and deep-set, twinkling gray 
eyes. 

Dr. Case demonstrated that he was a great teacher in many ways. The 
mediocre words of a student might through his subtle interpretation yield 
new, significant meanings for the class. He helped many a student over 


1 Published in Sociology and Social Research, 31: 138-45, November-December, 
1946. 
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the rough paths of learning through a natural ability to transform the 
most complex theory into simple language. His quiet friendliness gained 
him the confidence of every student in his class. 

Many times Dr. Case delighted in starting a discussion on some contro- 
versial sociological topic. At such times he was wont to lean forward in 
his chair and, with sparkling eyes, direct the discussion in such a manner 
that all would be enabled to contribute whatever they wished. His subtle 
humor was a joyous element in his teaching. It was his humaneness, how- 
ever, that will be remembered by his students. A great teacher, a great 
thinker, and a great friend has been taken from us. 

Meyer F. Nimkoff and Frances Lucas Nimkoff.— We highly prize 
this invitation to pay tribute to the memory of Clarence Marsh Case, for 
whom we had warm affection. He was an uncommonly good man; 
indeed, so far as we could judge, a man whose character approached per- 
fection. And we had more than two decades of close association with 
him, which is time enough for a personality to reveal itself. A scholar’s 
product often bears the mark of his personality. This was especially true 
as regards Dr. Case. It is therefore appropriate that we record a few of 
the personal qualities that affected his writing. 

One was his extraordinary lack of personal ambition, which made it 
possible for him to devote himself wholeheartedly to scholarship for its 
own sake, and for humanity’s sake, rather than for the sake of personal 
aggrandizement. To illustrate this selflessness, Dr. Case at one point 
in his career was vice-president of the American Sociological Society. A 
member of the Nominating Committee, persuaded that Dr. Case deserved 
the highest honor of the Society, wrote to ask leave to present his name in 
nomination for the presidency. Dr. Case promptly sent, in his own clear 
hand, a gracious letter expressing his appreciation of the courtesy shown 
him but begging to be excused as a candidate. He explained that he had 
not been consulted when he was nominated for the vice-presidency, else 
he should not have consented, and asked that his name not be presented 
for the higher office. “Moreover,” he wrote, “I appoint you my special 
representative, with power of attorney, to forestall any such action.” He 
listed various reasons for his decisions in his characteristically thorough 
and comprehensive manner, and then closed his letter in true Quaker 
style with a kindly word of warning on the danger of personal ambition. 
“Ambition,” he wrote, “pierces the soul.” 

_ This illustration also exemplifies Dr. Case’s deep concern for funda- 
- mental human values. It is therefore not surprising that a man of such 
persuasion should give his time and attention to the big issues of 
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sociology, and not the trifling ones. Oscar Wilde defines a cynic as a 
person who knows the price of everything and the value of nothing. We 
are not sure that Dr. Case, in his detachment, was aware of the cost of 
anything, but he knew the value of everything. He had abundantly 
what Sumner called a “sagacity for the significant.” Big concepts, like 
those of human culture and progress, were the ones to which he devoted 
himself. He was one of the first sociologists to espouse the culture con- 
cept and to hold that the study of culture, not just the study of social 
groups, is the proper concern of sociology. This point of view he cogently 
sets forth in his Outlines of Introductory Sociology. He regarded highly 
W. I. Thomas’ contribution along this line and liked to cite the latter’s 
Source Book for Social Origins, especially the subtitle, ‘“Ethnological 
Materials, Psychological Standpoint.”” This, Dr. Case felt to be an apt 
short description of the then emerging social psychology. Incidentally, 
that subtitle has an ultramodern ring and describes rather accurately the 
work of Linton and Kardiner and others now opening up new frontiers 
of social psychology. This trend would have been pleasing to Dr. Case. 
Dr. Case’s analysis of social issues was always searching and funda- 
mental, never superficial or obvious. We, his students, were constantly 
impressed by the thoroughness of his knowledge of the best work that had 
been done on the question at hand. If he referred, let us say, to Cooley, 
then it was plain that he had studied and mastered Cooley’s works and not 
some reader’s digest of them. The documentation in his books relates 
mainly to source materials, and to the significant sources. But Dr. Case 
was not just a reporter. He had large capacity for creative interpreta- 
tion. His book, Social Process and Human Progress, has a reputation 
among social scientists as one of the most incisive discussions of the 
question extant. His numerous articles bore the same thoughtful cast. 
An eminent sociologist, on reading one of them, exclaimed, “There’s a 
mind for you!” Everything he wrote gave evidence of a mind at work. 
Emerson defined the true scholar as “man thinking.” Such surely was 
Clarence Marsh Case, an ornament to sociology and to the human race. 
Edward C. McDonagh.—Few professors in any university have earned 
the appreciation and love of their students as did Dr. Clarence Marsh 
Case during his twenty-five years of service to The University of 
Southern California. He was a powerful and stimulating teacher. We 
admired his keen insight into sociological concepts and problems and his 
open conviction on the implications of contemporary social pathology. 
Students remember this quiet and modest Friend presenting his socio- 
logical thoughts so firmly grounded in a rich knowledge of anthropology, 
economics, history, philosophy, and religion. His writing attests to his 
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remarkable ability to define basic concepts with challenging accuracy and 
clarity. We remember Dr. Case coming to class with a briefcase full of 
books and class cards. One of the chief wonders of his many graduate 
students was his ability to lecture coherently and illuminatingly on 
highly technical points of social thedry without the aid of notes. He 
prepared well for each course in the quietude of his home and brought 
to class a spontaneous and original expression of sociological principles. 
He enjoyed presenting his ideas by means of charts, diagrams, and out- 
lines. 

While he was admired as an outstanding teacher, Dr. Case was loved 
for his genial and kindly way. He was always able and ready to help 
deserving students hurdle the obstacles of academic life. His sense of 
humor gave his theoretical ideas a foundation of balance and social 
reality. His humor was warmed by the twinkle in his eyes, and we 
always anticipated that something good was forthcoming when his 
friendly eyes began to smile. He was loved for his faith in liberalism 
and his distaste for the use of force. Nonviolent coercion was for him 
more than an ethical ideal—it was a way of life, a way toward peace and 
resultant happiness. For more reasons than can be mentioned in a short 
space, this great scholar lives in the hearts and memories of all who were 
honored and privileged to know him. 

Marguerite L. Walker—1 have just returned from my vacation and 
am deeply grieved to read of Dr. Case’s death. Although not unexpected, 
it is not always easy to accept a loss so great as this to those of us who 
knew and loved him. At least insofar as we have incorporated his 
principles of charity and kindliness into our own philosophy of life, he is 
still with us. That is the way we, his students, always thought of him. 
It did not matter what particular course he might be offering; what he 
gave us over and above mere subject matter was far more valuable and 
important. Whatever he had experienced, even in his personal areas, he 
was willing to share with us if he felt it would be helpful and edifying. 
In these days when the expedient and “realistic” is stressed, and “the 
end justifies the means” sort of philosophy seems to prevail, it is well to 
think of such men as Dr. Case, who had the courage to live in accordance 
with his convictions and ideals. By doing so he has given us something of 
his own strength, and that is a rich inheritance. 

To know Dr. Case was to love and revere him. In his quiet, modest 
way he was an inspiration and source of strength to all of his students. 
He never failed to stress the fact that every generation “stands on the 
shoulders” of those who have preceded it. As we who were his students 
engage in our various activities, we are deeply conscious of that fact and 
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of the extent to which we are indebted to our former friend and instruc- 
tor. The complexities and magnitude of present-day problems might 
easily be disheartening and confusing if one were not adequately pre- 
pared to meet and view them in their proper perspective. Dr. Case 
believed in social progress, but progress was always a change for the 
better—never change in the sense of something different regardless of 
effect or direction. Thus he taught his students the art of thoughtful, 
scientific observation and evaluation. 

As a follower of Lester F. Ward, Dr. Case believed in social goals. 
Consequently, he took issue with laissez-faire theorists and rejected the 
idea that value judgments have no place in a scientific methodology. In 
his opinion and in the final analysis, no one could avoid a judgment of 
values. There are few today who could reasonably challenge Dr. Case’s 
viewpoint. Recent events have stimulated the demand for some satis- 
factory solution to contemporary social problems. According to Dr. Case, 
even such preliminary steps as the collection, assembling, and classification 
of related data involved some discrimination and regard for the meaning 
which one social fact has for another. 

Because he was not a social determinist, Dr. Case did not agree with 
those who would limit the field of sociology to pure and abstract theory. 
He contended that to do so would be to condemn it to sterility. The 
sociologist’s task was to search for the meanings which social phenomena 
have for man, and to interpret and predict. How else, other than by the 
process of scientific observation and evaluation, might one gauge the 
trends of social movements? How else, other than on the basis of its ac- 
cumulated body of knowledge, might sociology indicate the ways and 
means by which desirable social goals are to be realized? Pure sociology 
was only the stepping stone to dynamic and applied sociology. This was 
Dr. Case’s emphasis. He hoped that each of his students would make 
his particular contribution in the field of social progress and become a 
conscious agent for the improvement of society. 

In all that he did, Dr. Case exemplified his personal and _ social 
philosophy: to live peaceably with and for his fellow man. His classes 
and seminars were relatively informal, but, regardless of the subject 
matter, Dr. Case gave unstintingly of himself. He was truly a master 
of social science—one whose comprehensive factual knowledge was aug- 
mented by and imbued with his love of wisdom, his kindly and gentle 
philosophy of life. His students knew how privileged they were. To 
miss one of his courses was to miss something of the very best the academic 
curriculum afforded. Not to have known him personally and intimately 
would have been a greater tragedy. Dr. Case was always “a must.” In 
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every age it has been men like Dr. Case who have given others the cour- 
age to deal with their problems with some degree of equanimity and hope- 
fulness. We, who were his students, regret that those who have taken 
our places as students at The University of Southern California may not 
profit as we did by a personal working relationship with this wise and 
humanitarian social philosopher. 

Vandyce Hamren.—In the death of Clarence Marsh Case sociology 
lost an outstanding teacher and social philosopher. A deeply religious man 
as well as a scientist, Dr. Case spoke out against both the “bigotry of 
religious zealots,” and the “dogmatism of extreme partisans of science.” 

With the passing of any great teacher, scientist, statesman, or leader, 
there immediately begins an evaluation of him as a man as well as of his 
work. Upon Dr. Case as a man there is complete agreement. He was and 
is beloved and respected by both students and colleagues. His general 
personality characteristic was supreme kindliness, which was born of his 
philosophy of life. An initial impression of the man was that he was frail. 
That was soon dispelled by his “blacksmith” handshake; he enjoyed 
explaining away one’s surprise by relating his boyhood experience as a 
blacksmith’s helper. 

He was sensitive to garishness, which may have stimulated his research 
interest in social infantility. The end result of this interest was his “‘ten- 
tative social age chart.” He had, though, supreme faith in man’s ultimate 
achievement. There are two roles to be played by the person in order to 
achieve progress as he defined that process: ““To challenge the prevailing 
patterns of thinking and acting,” which is the work of the sociologist 
and social philosopher; and, “to set a contagious example of new and 
better patterns,” which is the work of the prophet and apostle. 

Dr. Case was humble in the face of all knowledge and the unknown. 
He had a sparkling wit and a deep-flowing sense of humor. An expression 
of ideas, a sound argument, or an evidence of thinking capacity on the part 
of a student caused an ever-ready twinkle in his eyes. 

Professor Case as a teacher may be characterized by a lack of dogma- 
tism, by his willingness to marshal the arguments of others in refutation 
of his own contention, and by his balanced attitude toward qualitative 
and quantitative researchs. He stressed the fact that sociology is a young 
science. In fact, he was not too sure that sociology would ever mature; 
he held it possible that its field of research might be taken over by social 
psychology and ethnology. 

Constantly, he stressed the need for greater understanding and knowl- 
edge of that which was being taught as sociology before engaging in 
quantitative work. As he expressed it, sociology might become a “‘master 
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of footprints” but “never catch up with the quarry.” He elaborated upon 
the need for synthesis, recognizing that, although minute division and 
analysis yielded much knowledge, it was apt to give us a “dissected and 
raveled art world” unless knowledge so acquired was built into “wholes.” 
He was a scientist with courage enough to teach his students that such 
synthesis might be obtained through the media of art (including aes- 
thetics), philosophy, and religion, and that there was as much pragmatic 
value in these as in minute analysis in helping man to live. 

Evaluation and appraisal through time may properly tell of Dr. Case 
as a sociologist. As teacher, philosopher, and friend, Clarence Marsh Case 
is one with that immortal stream of “concrete socio-historical actuality” 
which he so loved to depict. 

M. J. V.—Extremely difficult is the task of supplementing the fore- 
going encomiums so affectionately dedicated to a revered colleague. All 
have made references to his embracing humaneness, to his warm kindli- 
ness, to his invigorating gentlemanliness. As I knew him, Dr. Case was 
a man with a religion. I shall always think that as he walked along with 
uprightness he might be quoting Wesley: 

A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 

And he was an extremely modest man. Yet his talents were many: 
he was artisan, craftsman, poet, philosopher, and scientist. To his writ- 
ings, he brought authority; to his teachings, he brought scholarship; to 
his research, he brought distinction; to his friends, he brought affection. 
His sociology bore the ripe gifts of a humanitarian without the sacrifice 
of a single whit of the scientific. His social thought knew no frontiers. 
This was his superb gift to his students. 
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Nature and Social Relations, twenty-four poems in the Indianapolis 
Journal, Indianapolis Press, Boston Transcript, The American 
Friend (Philadelphia), Noblesville (Indiana) High School Auto- 
crat, and the Earlhamite (Earlham College) ; 1897-1906. 

“The Latest Science (Sociology) and Christianity,” The American 

Friend, Vol. V, Nos. 24, 37, 40, 46, 1898. 
A series of articles on the relationship between sociology and Chris- 
tianity, pointing out that the Church must recognize social prob- 
lems and other social conditions and that sociology must be both 
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Notes on Quakerism, The American Friend, volumes published from 
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March, 1921. 

A suggested hypothesis that both progress and religion reduce to 
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“Dilemma of Social Religion,” ibid., 2: 277-90, May, 1922. 
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“Instinctive and Cultural Factors in Group Conflicts,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 28: 1-20, July, 1922. 

An argument to the effect that tradition, economic interests, and 
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dispositions in group conflict. 

“Eugenics as a Social Philosophy,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 7: 1-12, 
September-October, 1922. 

A criticism of the social philosophy of the eugenists on the grounds 
that its criterion of superior ability is success in the present com- 
petitive, capitalistic, exploitive regime. 

“Gandhi and the Indian National Mind. A Fragment and a Suggestion,” 
ibid., 7: 293-301, July-August, 1923. 

An application of W. I. Thomas’ formula of social attitudes and 
values to Gandhi and the Indian national mind. 

“The Culture Concept in Social Sciences,” ibid., 8: 146-55, January- 

February, 1924. 

Argues that social values, expressed in the comprehensive term 

culture, constitute the distinctive and only field of the social sciences. 
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“What Is a Social Problem?” idid., 8: 268-73, May-June, 1924. 
Defines a social problem as any social situation which attracts the 
attention of a considerable number of competent observers within 
a society, and appeals to them as calling for readjustment or remedy 
by concerted action of some kind. 

“Durkheim’s Educational Sociology,” ibid., 9: 30-33, September-October, 
1924. 

A review of Education et Sociologie by Emile Durkheim, in which 
the importance of Durkheim’s thought for the sociological under- 
standing of education is emphasized. 

“Conflict and Cooperation in Social Progress,” idid., 9: 179-86, January- 
February, 1925. 

A discussion of the misinterpretation of the Darwinian theory by 
sociologists who support the conflict theory. 

“Clarence E. Rainwater: 1884-1925,” ibid., 10: 22-24, September- 
October, 1925. 

A tribute to the memory of Clarence E. Rainwater. 

“What Is Social Progress?” ibid., 10: 109-19, November-December, 
1925. 

Social progress defined as an all-inclusive process constituted of three 
special social processes. 

“Present Position of Sociology in Germany,” by Andreas Walter, trans- 
lated by Clarence Marsh Case and Margaret Graham Borthwick, 
ibid., 10: 229-38, January-February, 1926. 

A translation of the Walter’s manuscript. 

“Sumner of Yale,” idid., 10: 418-21, May-June, 1926. 

A review of the biography, William Graham Sumner, by Harris E. 
Starr. 

“The Sociology of Clarence E. Rainwater,” idid., 10: 507-16, July- 
August, 1926. 

A survey of the published writings of Clarence E. Rainwater. 

“Method in the Social Sciences,” idid., 11: 255-65, January-February, 

1927. 
A critical discussion of Theory of History, by Frederick J. Teggart, 
which traces the process by which kindred organization has been 
displaced by political, territorial organization, in various parts of 
the world. 

“Culture as a Distinctive Human Trait,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 32: 906-20, May, 1927. 

A defense of the idea that culture is the unique, distinctive, and 
exclusive possession of man, explainable thus far only in terms of 
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itself. Written to refute the claims made in an article by Hornell 
Hart and Adele Pantzer, “Have Subhuman Animals Culture?” 
American Journal of Sociology, 30: 703-35, May, 1925. 

“A Crisis in Anthropological Research,” Sociology and Social Research, 
12: 26-34, September-October, 1927. 

Discussion of Crime and Custom in Savage Society, by Bronislaw 
Malinowski, which suggests that anthropological method include 
more of the techniques of social research. 

“What Is Social Research?” ibid., 12: 132-36, November-December, 
1927. 

Deals with the terminology applied to research in the field of soci- 
ology. Distinguishes between social and sociological research. 

“Social Imbecility and Social Age,” ibid., 12: 218-42, January-February, 
1928. 

An explanation of the concepts “social imbecility” and “social age.” 

“Scholarship in Sociology,” ibid., 12: 323-40, March-April, 1928. 
Sociological scholarship explained as something more than erudition 
in sociological literature; as an understanding of the life men live 
in groups. 

“A Challenge to Western Culture,” idid., 12: 414-20, May-June, 1928. 
Critical remarks on The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler. 

“A Landmark in Sociological Literature,” ibid., 13: 133-39, November- 
December, 1928. 

A review of Contemporary Sociological Theories, by Pitirim Sorokin. 

“René Worms: An Appreciation,” by Clarence Marsh Case and Fred 
Woerner, ibid., 13: 403-25, May-June, 1925. 

Includes a biographical sketch and an abstract of selected articles 
by Fred Woerner, and critical remarks on the sociology of René 
Worms by Clarence Marsh Case. 

“A New Kind of Community Study,” ibid., 14: 25-29, September- 
October, 1929. 

A review of In Cabins and Sod Houses, by Thomas H. Macbride, 
which is a community study in the form of memory pictures. 

“Toward Gestalt Sociology,” ibid., 15: 3-27, September-October, 1930. 
Proposes the study of society as a total situation—the person, the 
culture, and the togetherness of the two. 

“Engineers and Social Progress,” ibid., 15: 451-55, May-June, 1931. 
Discussion of the relative significance of technicians and social 
scientists in the problem of social engineering. 

“Tools and Culture,” The Personalist, 13: 245-60, October, 1932. 


An explanation of tools and symbols as the essence of culture. 
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“Beyond Civilization,” Sociology and Social Research, 17: 117-36, 

November-December, 1932. 
Proposes a National Council on Social Goals and Welfare to func- 
tion as the higher mind and purpose of the Nation in determining 
the objects of social striving and in suggesting the direction for 
economic and social planning. 

“Machines and Civilization,” The Personalist, 14: 11-30, January, 1933. 
The essential nature of the machine is described as an extension of 
the abstracting tendency in modern social life which dissolves col- 
lective solidarities and produces unsocialized individuals. 

“Technocracy and Social Engineering,” Sociology and Social Research, 
17: 331-39, March-April, 1933. 

A critical evaluation of the major propositions of Technocracy 
which points out the inadequacy of technological efficiency in situ- 
ations involving the control of social forces. 

“Note on the Documentation of Social Research,” ibid., 17: 396-97, 
March-April, 1933. 

Suggests a method for documenting source material other than bib- 
liographical, such as case records, interviews, and observations of 
the author. 

“Leadership and Conjuncture: A Sociological Hypothesis,” ibid., 17: - 
510-13, July-August, 1933. 

Presents the hypothesis that the conjuncture of personality traits, 
social situation, and the event determines leadership. 

“Closing in on the Machine,” ibid., 19: 210-17, January-February, 1935. 
A review of Technics and Civilization, by Lewis Mumford. 

“The Cave Man Started This Depression,” ibid., 20: 8-17, September- 
October, 1935. 

An explanation of the relation between the technological and the 
economic-social processes. 

“Friends and Social Thinking,” in Beyond Dilemmas; Quakers Look at 

Life, S. C. Laughlin, editor. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1937, pp. 125-51. 
Social thinking as practiced by the Society of Friends is explained 
in terms of three factors: (1) uttering the truth, (2) influencing 
the attitudes of others, and (3) keeping the avenues open for the 
free expression of truth. 

“An Old-Age Pension for Young People,” Sociology and Social Research, 
22: 14-20, September-October, 1937. 

Points out the ways in which an old-age pension benefits young 


people. 
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“The Social Infant on the Road,” idid., 23: 3-17, September-October, 
1938. 

The traffic problem described as a consequence of drivers with un- 
socialized dispositions who aspire to control more and more power- 
ful cars upon faster and faster roads. 

“The Value Concept in Sociology and Related Fields,” ibid., 23 : 403-30, 
May-June, 1939. 

Values, defined as the selected objects of living things, are catego- 
rized according to levels ranging from the organic to the social- 
cultural. 

“Creative Peacemaking,” Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society. 

Research Studies of the State College of Washington, Vol. X, No. 
1, March, 1942. Pullman: State College of Washington, 1942, 
pp. 17-18. 
Creative peacemakers described as all those who are dedicated to 
living creatively, by the method of rational indirection, and who 
promote the welfare of the world by creating and organizing order, 
law, justice, and peace. 

“A Tentative Social Age Chart,” in Essays in Social Values, by Clarence 
Marsh Case. Social Science Series, No. 25. Los Angeles: The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1944, pp. 9-22. 

The concept “social age” objectified and presented in the form of a 
chart which indicates the trend of a person’s behavioristic progression 
toward social maturity. 








A RE-EXAMINATION 
OF ECOLOGICAL THEORY 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Indiana University 


I 


Two recent articles focus attention upon the breach which lies between 
ecological theory and investigation.! Both Firey and Hatt took as their 
point of departure the examination of an ecological concept in a specific 
communal area; like many other ecological investigators they found their 
research data were only partially congruous with theory. To explain 
them they had to resort to nonecological concepts. This disconsonance 
between theory and investigation has been the subject for considerable 
debate, but to date little has been accomplished toward the re-examination 
of ecological theory in the light of the changed emphasis in general 
sociological theory that has become an accepted part of the funded knowl- 
edge of the social sciences since the early ecologists formulated their 
theories a generation ago. In the last decade, Davie,? Alihan,? Gettys,* 
and Quinn®'—to mention only a few—have raised fundamental questions 
about the concepts, definitions, and terms ecologists have used. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to explore, interpret, criticize, or defend their 
works. Each can do this for himself if he chooses. On the contrary, three 
things are attempted: First, attention is called to the problem the human 
ecologist faces as a student of man; second, his method of attacking the 
problem is discussed very briefly; third, the necessity is stressed to take 
into consideration the factor of culture in the analysis of data ecological] 
minded sociologists have marked as their own. 

The ecologist’s problem appears to be posed by the unique position 
man occupies in the realm of living things: to wit, his place in nature 
as an animal and his role in societies as a possessor of culture. Biologists 


1 Walter Firey, “Ecological Considerations in Planning for Rurban Fringes,” 
American Sociological Review, 11: 411-21, 1946; also “Discussion,” by Amos H. 
Hawley, ibid., pp. 421-23; and Paul Hatt, “The Concept of Natural Area,” ibid., 
pp. 423-27. 

2M. R. Davie, “The Pattern of Urban Growth,” Studies in the Science of 
Society, G. P. Murdock, editor, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), 
pp. 133-61. 

3 Milla Aissa Alihan, Social Ecology: A Critical Analysis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938). 

4 Warner E. Gettys, “Human Ecology and Social Theory,” Social Forces, 
18 :469-76, 1939. 

5 James A. Quinn, “The Nature of Human Ecology—Re-examination and 
Redefinition,” Social Forces, 18 :161-68, 1939. 
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have demonstrated beyond question that man, the animal, is inextricably 
tied into the web of life along with all other creatures. Unlike them, 
though, he is connected with the nonorganic system of his sociocultural 
heritage. The fact that man is in this singular position has placed ecolo- 
gists in a difficult position among the students of man. Ecologists by the 
nature of their interests are compelled to view man both as an animal 
in the system of nature and as a part of the sociocultural system he has 
developed through learning. Anthropologists, being either wiser or less 
versatile, have been concerned primarily with man as an entity in a 
culture. Sociologists have tended to study man in society. More recently 
some anthropologists and sociologists have been interested in studying 
man in his social and cultural contexts. Biologists, by way of contrast, 
have viewed man almost exclusively as an animal member of the vast, 
complex sphere of animate existence. Ecologists, as pseudo biologists, 
economists, and sociologists, have tended to view him as a competitive 
existence struggling for a place in the web of life along with other forms.® 
Man, from the ecological viewpoint then, may be represented diagram- 
matically as holding membership in two spheres: the animate and the 
sociocultural. He is, in turn, connected with physical nature. The fact 
that he is connected with and influenced by these three types of factors 
has set him apart from all other creatures. Because the ecologists are inter- 
ested in the nature of the interactions between man and man,* man and 
other species, and man and the physical environment, their problem is 
highly complex; and to date has hardly been appreciated in all its impli- 
cations. Moreover, the human ecologists have not developed methodo- 
logical tools or a conceptual framework which squares theory with in- 
vestigation. Only a few ecologists, however, appear to be aware of this 
situation, as Hatt has recently indicated.® 


II 


Park, who, it is generally agreed, founded the discipline, insofar as 
American sociology is concerned, saw man’s unique position in relation 
to the total structure of reality dealt with by social scientists and biolo- 
gists. He tried to solve the dilemma created by man’s position in the 
scheme of things by assuming there are two basic processes that under- 


6H. G. Wells, et al., The Science of Life, Book VI, Chapter 5 (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1931). 

7 Quinn, “Human and Interactional Ecology,” American Sociological Review, 
5:713-22, 1940. 
8 Hatt, of. cit., pp. 426-27. 
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lie and organize human life: competition and communication. He viewed 
competition as the organizing process which connects man to man, to 
animate and inanimate nature in the struggle for existence. Furthermore, 
he believed that men’s ability as competitors distributed: them spatially 
and functionally over the landscape. As such, competition was an abstract, 
impersonal, nonsocial process common to all living things. Communica- 
tion, on the other hand, was looked upon as the human process that ties 
men into society. Man as animal is organized competitively in the 
scheme of nature, but man as social being is organized cooperatively into 
groups through communication. By this reasoning Park envisaged two 
basic types of data in human affairs: the ecological and the social. Park 
as philosopher attempted to connect the one with the other through his 
version of the timeworn concept of a hierarchy of orders—the ecological, 
the economic, the political, and the moral. This type of reasoning assumed 
that man in society is basically, ever and always, man the primordial 
animal. Society and its concomitant culture are only excrescences, not 
integral parts of the animal man. This, it is believed, is why Park, with 
equanimity, stated the moral order (social order) is a superstructure 
built upon the competitive order. 

The way in which Park stated his analysis led the “classical” ecolo- 
gists, as Hatt has called them, to take as their point of departure the 
assumption that human beings are organized ecologically in the same im- 
personal, competitive way which appears to be the condition entailed in 
plant and nonhuman animal life. This observation may be verified in 
the writer’s early thoughts on the subject,’ in Alihan’s thoroughgoing 
criticism,!1 and in Gettys’!2 and Quinn’s writings.12 Quinn’s restatement 
of this point will be used here for illustrative purposes, because he has 
labored diligently to define the nature of the data the ecologically bent 
sociologist should focus upon, as well as to define the nature of the inter- 
actions which take place between the data to produce ecological struc- 
tures. In two theoretical papers he specifically stated: 


9 Robert E. Park, “Reflections on Communication and Culture,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 44:187-205, 1938; also his “Symbiosis and Socialization: A 
Frame of Reference for the Study of Society,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
45:1-25, 1939. 

10 A. B. Hollingshead, “Human Ecology,” Principles of Sociology, R. E. Park, 
editor, (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1939), pp. 63-168; also “Human Ecology 
and Human Society,” Ecological Monographs, 10:354-66, 1940. 

11 Alihan, of. cit. 

12 Gettys, op. cit. 

13 James A. Quinn, “The Nature of Human Ecology,” Social Forces, 18:161-68, 
1939; “Human and Interactional Ecology,” American Sociological Review, 5:713- 
22, 1940. 
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Human ecology may now be defined tentatively as a specialized field of soci- 
ological analysis which investigates (1) those impersonal subsocial aspects of 
communal structure—both spatial and functional—which arise and change as the 
result of interaction between men through the medium of limited supplies of the 
environment, and (2) the nature and forms of the processes by which this subsocial 
structure arises and changes.14 
No attempt is made to infer what Quinn means here, but merely to 
point out that it is in the “classical” ecological tradition and appears to 
ignore or minimize the cultural factor in the organization and structure 
of human communities. 

By casting their thought within this frame of reference, the “classical” 
ecologists have largely ignored the peculiarly human factor, culture, 
which differentiates human from plant and animal societies. The result 
has been their failure to realize that human relations—ecological, as 
defined above, as well as social, if you choose to speak in these terms— 
take place within a sociocultural matrix. Therefore, the first proposition 
to which the writer wishes to call attention is that human activities are 
organized within a sociocultural framework, and ecological analysis needs 
to face this fundamental fact. The assumption here is that competition in 
human society is regulated by the prevailing institutions, beliefs, values, 
and usages of the society rather than vice versa, which appears to be the 
position ecologists who have followed the Parkian tradition have taken. 
Nowhere has the anthropologist found man living as a beast, without 
culture. Furthermore, no proof exists that the sociocultural complex has 
evolved out of competition as it has been defined above. The assumption 
that competition is primordial and that consensus based on communication 
is derived from it may have speculative value, but empirically it appears 
to lack verification. That a priori assumption rested implicitly on the old 
belief that man was originally in a state of nature which was different in 
kind and degree from the state of society. In nature his relations were 
believed to be purely competitive in the sense described ideally by the 
plant ecologists and to a less extent by the animal ecologists. Out of this 
condition consensus was supposed to have evolved. In this scheme the 
principal function of consensus, or the moral order, was to limit compe- 
tition. 

This order of thought inevitably created the dilemma of the dichotomy 
of man in nature and man in society—a belief which arose from the dual 
assumptions that man in nature was presocial and struggled competitively 
for existence, and that society evolved out of this competitive condition 
when men developed consensus. In the process he did not lose his essential 





14 Quinn, “The Nature of Human Ecology,” of. cit., p. 167; “Human and 
Interactional Ecology,” of. cit., p. 721. 
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animality. Thus, it was easy to posit the hypothesis that there are two 
levels of phenomena in human affairs: the subsocial, or ecological, which 
is essentially competitive-impersonal, and the social, which is communi- 
cative-cooperative and personal. This is believed to be a case where over- 
simplified abstraction has elevated an assumption into a universal, all- 
pervading arbiter which distributes people and things in time and space. 
In the process the verbal symbol, competition, has become reified, and 
the “classical” human ecologist has worshipped before its shrine. 

The thesis presented here is that upon close analysis impersonal com- 
petitive relations as defined by classical ecologists are so intertwined with 
personal cooperative ones it is only by abstraction that we are able to sepa- 
rate the one from the other. Everywhere, behind the apparently im- 
personal activities the ecologist has assumed were regulated by this semi- 
mystical mechanism, competition, lies a people’s sociocultural system 
which organizes and regulates the form of the division of labor, man’s 
relation to man, to things, and to nature. From the evidence accumu- 
lated by anthropologists, sociologists, economists, and historians, it is 
believed safe to say that men do not compete as abstractions; they com- 
pete and communicate as persons in a sociocultural system; as such they 
are foci of a complex of values and usages which limit and direct the 
form of their interrelations with one another, whether these relations are 
personal or impersonal. Therefore, our second proposition is this: 
Cultural values and usages are tools which regulate the competitive 
process. Once this principle is grasped, the ecologist, instead of studying 
spatial distributions and structures per se, can go beyond the mere mani- 
festation of spatial and structural distributions and analyze out of his 
data the factors which have regulated the processes that produced the 
transsubjective structures and movements observable in space and time. 
To illustrate this point, two well-known studies are cited: Stouffer’s'5 
analysis of spatial movement in Cleveland and Hawley’s'® paper on the 
distribution of urban service institutions. Stouffer found not only that 
people move short distances, and that their movements can be predicted 
within calculable limits, but also that the factors of race and ethnic 
affinity had to be taken into account. In effect, he came to the conclusion, 
“a redefinition of opportunities to take direct account of the ethnic,” race, 
and occupational factors entailed in spatial movement was necessary for 
each type of group one might examine. He states: “Members of an ethnic 


15 Samuel A. Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities: A Theory Relating Mobility 
and Distance,” American ‘‘ociological Review, 5:845-67, 1940. 

16 Amos H. Hawley, “An Ecological Study of Urban Service Institutions,” 
American Sociological Review, 6:629-39, 1941. 
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group might fall into two types in their movement, namely those who 
follow the trend of movement within their nationality group and those 
who deliberately seek to dissociate themselves from the group.” 

This statement would apply equally well to families where the head 
changes occupational connections which involve moves from one city to 
another, or where people move from the farm to the city. To handle the 
problems involved in such cases, it is necessary to define opportunity in 
each class of case in terms of the cultural influences inherent in the situ- 
ation. When spatial mobility is attacked in this way, the problem for 
investigation ‘is not just to find out how movements occur, but what 
factors condition the movement. To get at and evaluate such data, the 
migrant must be studied in a sociocultural context if we are to discover 
“the pushes and pulls” in migration as they impinge upon the persons 
involved in the process. It would appear that these are social, cultural, 
and personal, rather than “impersonal,” “‘subsocial,” and “competitive,” 
as ecologists have been prone to assume. 

Hawley, on the other hand, studied the distribution of urban service 
institutions in relation to population. In his preliminary analysis of “1,780 
cities ranging in size from 2,500 to 1,000,000 population,” he discovered 
there was no consistent and direct relation between population and insti- 
tutional volume. In this phase of the study he saw that there are differ- 
ences among cities with respect to their institutional structures which are 
not accounted for by variations in size of population. This observation 
compelled him to assume that different types of populations live in dif- 
ferent ways, and that the way in which a population lives is reflected 
in the institutions which serve it. He then explored this possibility and 
found the relation between institutional volume, location, and size of 
city insofar as they are related to income, industrial occupation, age, sex, 
nativity, and race. It would appear to be worth noting that Stouffer and 
Hawley came to the point where they recognized, first, that cultural 
factors were the dynamic elements in the processes they were studying; 
and, second, that the analyst had to understand the cultural factors 
operating in the world of reality which lay beyond his statistics if He 
would understand the meaning of his figures. Had they started with a 
clear understanding of the role of culture as a competitive tool as did 
Hughes in his study of the distribution of English and French-Canadians, 
we might have been given a different insight into the entailed processes.17 
The “classical” ecologists by definition ruled the cultural factor from 
their theoretical purview. However, they recognized its existence when 


17 Everett C. Hughes, French Canada in Transition (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1943), pp. iii +227. 
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they turned from speculation to investigation. Therefore, as a conse- 
quence, there has developed in the literature a cleavage between specu- 
lative assertion and investigative results. Alihan!® thoroughly discussed 
this problem without reaching a satisfactory conclusion, possibly because, 
as Gettys has stated, ‘“‘to examine is not to explain.”!® The explanation 
of this impasse, it is believed, inheres in the history of the development of 
scientific discipline. Scientific thought, in its early phases, is characterized 
generally by philosophical speculation on the relations transsubjective 
data bear to one another that is not justified by the facts. As research 
continues, new facts are discovered and new concepts are formulated 
which challenge the old. Thus, scientific theory develops from vague 
speculation on the cause-effect relation between variables, to precise 
statement, either in the form of verbal or mathematical propositions. In 
this process each scientist needs to check the theoretical conceptions he 
has learned from his predecessors and colleagues against the facts as he 
observes them. 

A third of a century ago, when the loosely connected ideas that were 
formulated into the now “classical” body of ecological theory were im- 
pinging upon Park’s thoughts, the concept of the integral relation between 
culture, society, and human behavior was still germinal. At that time 
most sociologists were interested in social origins, social evolution, social 
welfare, social reform, and like philosophical questions. What must not 
be forgotten is that the body of literature we now speak of as “ecological” 
in the “classical” tradition and which issued mainly from the pen of 
Dr. Park and his students was a product of their thoughts only in a 
secondary sense. Behind them lay the dominant ideas of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, just as their experience and the experiences of 
sociologists since about 1915 lie behind the present empirical investigators. 


III 


Before a body of ecological theory can be formulated where conceptu- 
alization is congruous with investigative results, ecologists must recognize 
explicitly that culture and socially organized behavior forms, transmitted 
through learning subsequent to birth, are the elementary factors which 
differentiate human from animal society. Culture, therefore, is a sur- 
rogate among men for the structural and instinctive mechanisms, which 
have been set forth as an explanation for the type of collective activities 
observed among animal societies. If this fundamental assumption is taken 
as a point of departure in ecological analysis, the dilemma of trying to 
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bridge the gap between man in nature and man in society is dissolved. 
Furthermore, if we assume that competition is the basic organizing 
process in the formation of ecological structures and distributions, as 
Park and other orthodox ecologists have taken for granted, it operates 
perforce within rather than outside a people’s sociocultural system. If 
these two points are taken on faith, as all assumptions must be, then, 
instead of talking about “ecological substructures” and “social super- 
structures,” the ecologist can go into the field and analyze his data with- 
out worrying whether his research is “ecological” or “social.” In this 
sense, his research will be focused upon the study of human distributions 
and structures which have been produced by the competition of man with 
man, with other species, and with physical nature; but ever and always 
he must keep in mind the cardinal principle that competition occurs 
within the purview of a sociocultural matrix. 

If this is accepted as a point of departure in ecological research, the 
next proposition would appear to be that cultural usages and values are 
competitive tools which operate in the organization and distribution of 
institutions and people in the community. This fact was recognized by 
Bossard and Dillon in their study of the distribution of divorced women 
in Philadelphia.2° Almost a decade ago the present writer tried to make 
it explicit in his study of succession in land ownership in Nebraska.?4 
Hughes2? has perceived clearly that ecological relations take place within 
the matrix of the sociocultural systems of the English, the more or less 
indigenous Canadians, and the French. He has emphasized that the 
French family system has enabled the French to survive as a society and 
a culture when the French are in competition with the English for the 
land. The reason for this is that, put categorically, the French desire 
land, the English social status. The Frenchman’s lack of social ambition, 
coupled with his desire for security, enables him to win out. In the rural 
succession cycle, land ownership is the first step in the introduction of the 
French sociocultural system into an area. However, when the English 
industrial system invades an area dominated by the French-Canadian 
culture, a different set of competitive conditions obtain. In the latter 
case, the French-Canadian folk have management, capital, and machinery 
shipped into their villages. There it is put into operation by the use of 


20 James H. S. Bossard and Thelma Dillon, “The Spatial Distribution of 
Divorced Women—a Philadelphia Study,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 40:503- 
07, 1935. 

21 A. B. Hollingshead, “Changes in Land Ownership as an Index of Succession 
in Rural Communities,” American Journal of Sociology, 43:764-77, 1938. 
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their labor under the direction of English managers and American tech- 
nicians. In this industrial structure there is no direct competition between 
French and English workers, simply because the English are the managers 
and the French the laborers. Likewise, there is little or no competition 
between the English and the Americans, as each group pursues a special- 
ized function. The French do not compete with the Americans or the 
English, since Frenchmen are not accorded any ability as engineers, tech- 
nicians, or mechanics. The French compete with Canadians for minor 
office jobs; but here stenographers, clerks, and department heads repre- 
sent the best French families in the community, while the white-collared 
Canadians come from a lower social status. 

Hughes’ data show succinctly how a person or a group’s position in 
the sociocultural structure controls its competitive opportunities. Within 
the worker group there are other controls of a cultural nature which 
limit the person’s economic behavior. Hughes has reported to the writer 
in conversation that there are some families in this town who are con- 
sidered a bad lot; therefore, not a single member of those in this category 
will be hired by the industry. There are other families whose members 
are looked upon as reliable, and any member who asks for a job is put 
to work as soon as possible. Among this group the members work on one 
another to see that they do their work and behave themselves according 
to the expectancies set by the company and the family. In both cases the 
French family system acts as a competitive instrument to help the person 
survive either in or out of industry. 

A few additional illustrations, from a Middle Western community 
of some 6,000 population, will have to suffice to give substance to the 
point on the role of cultural values as competitive tools. In this com- 
munity there are 80-odd Hungarian families at the present time. The 
first ones were brought in by a mining company in 1910 as strike- 
breakers. As such, they began their residence under the dual handicap 
of being “scabs” and “foreigners.” As a consequence, “Hunkey”’ is 
synonymous with everything that is undesirable. Currently, the older 
generation has died off almost completely, and the third generation is 
reaching adulthood, but many of the old attitudes toward the “Hunkeys” 
persist in the non-Hungarian population. What is more important from 
the ecological viewpoint is that these values have acted as controls to 
channelize the Hungarian’s occupational choices; and, in turn, they have 
limited his competitive ability to acquire pecuniary and favorable status 
values. A few prosperous families have sent their children away to col- 
lege, but these young people have not returned to the community. Last 
summer the writer was talking with the postmaster in this town; he 
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asked him about “X,”” who had made Phi Beta Kappa at the state univer- 
sity and had been a star member of one of the recent national intercol- 
legiate championship basketball teams. The postmaster remarked, “You 
know, it’s funny, a few years ago “X”’ came in here after his university 
had voted him its most valuable athlete. I asked him why he didn’t come 
back home to coach. “‘X”’ said, ‘Around here, people never forget I am a 
“Hunkey.” There’s only one thing I’m afraid of.’ He stopped and I asked 
him in my dumb way, ‘What’s that?’ and d’you know what he said?” 
“Why, no,” the writer answered. “ “To be a “Hunkey.”’ For a while I 
couldn’t figure out what he meant, but then I caught on.” 

Prejudice against the Hungarians was so strong until the war labor 
shortage that Hungarian girls experienced difficulty in obtaining positions 
in offices. In fact, until the end of 1942, only two Hungarian girls had 
been able to obtain positions as secretaries. In one case, the priest talked a 
prominent layman into hiring a devout girl whose two older sisters had 
become prostitutes, after finishing school, because they could not obtain 
work during the depression. This appointment created considerable 
gossip directed toward both the priest and the girl’s employer, relative 
to their moral relations with the girl. No evidence could be found by 
careful investigation to substantiate the gossip. It is believed the gossip 
was the community’s technique of draining its aggression toward the 
Hungarians. In the other case, an elected official appointed the daughter 
of the leader of a prominent veteran’s organization as a subdeputy in his 
office, in return for the Hungarian vote. This, too, was accompanied by 
a wave of stories against the politician. To date no Hungarian has entered 
the professions, or found work in the banks, trust companies, and leading 
businesses of the community. To summarize the situation, the attitudes 
of the old American stock toward the Hungarians have limited their job 
opportunities largely to unskilled and semiskilled occupations. To be sure, 
a patent element in this situation is the real and attributed cultural usages 
and values of the Hungarians. 

By way of conclusion, two ideas should be stressed: First, ecological 
theorists appear to have overemphasized the role of competition as a sub- 
social phenomenon in the organization of economic functions and the 
physical distribution of population and services; second, they have more 
or less ignored the influence of culture and social evaluations on the phe- 
nomena the ecologist studies. The basic assumption our theorists have 
followed is that competition is all-powerful and operates according to 
laws of its own which lie outside the realm of the sociocultural complex.?* 


23 It should be noted in passing that this is the point of departure Firey used in 
the article cited at the beginning of this paper. As a consequence of his position, 
he is forced to use what he calls a “sociological explanation” for his ecological 
data. Walter Firey, of. cit., p. 419. 
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It is believed that we must substitute investigation into the role culture 
plays in the ecological process for this canon. Once this position is taken, 
we soon see that men live within a sociocultural construct which organ- 
izes and controls their activities. This is a departure from the position 
posited by the early ecological theorists who envisaged an abstract eco- 
logical man motivated by physiological appetites and governed in his 
pursuit of life’s goals by competition with others who sought the same 
things he sought because physiologically they were like him. To accept 
the position advocated, we must assume that the sociocultural complex 
of a people is a surrogate for the drives and physiological specializations 
found in the lower forms of life. The time has come when we should 
study the influence of the cultural factor on the phenomena sociologists 
have defined as ecological. This calls for a withdrawal of the defense of 
the old position and an exploration of the newer one. 
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e@ The study of various communities raises the question: How does it 
happen that communities are significantly different and that they seem 
to take on distinctive characteristics which are reflected in the “types” 
of people who reside in them? This question is baffling in view of the 
fact that communities are also so much alike, that is, those found within 
a given nationality or culture, and therefore subjected to similar cultural 
stimuli as carried by radio, magazines, newspapers, displays in retail 
stores, and other advertising media. 

In the United States, American culture patterns grew up along the 
Atlantic coast, influenced by the culture patterns that the various families 
brought from their homelands, by the lack of continuing contact with 
those lands because of uncertain ship crossings and lack of direct com- 
munication, by contacts with the Amerinds and their ways of doing, and 
by the necessary adjustment to new ecological conditions in order to sur- 
vive. Even in the “new land,” social patterns varied from those in New 
England to those in Virginia. As the colonists moved ever westward, they 
carried with them the results of their individual struggles and of those of 
the groups with which they were most closely connected.? 

Briefly stated, the factors which condition the development of any 
community present both similarities and differences. The similarities are 
to be found in the basic common individual and group needs and the 
services which implement these needs. Order is maintained by means of 
group mores, law, and government. Income is provided by various eco- 
nomic opportunities. Health protection is secured through a variety of 
both public and private agencies. Education is promoted through schools, 
libraries, museums ; ethical and religious motivations and controls through 
family, professional societies, churches, and religious organizations. The 
characteristic association within groups is today fostered through many 
voluntary clubs and societies and by means of individual, commercial, 
and public play facilities. Relief and counseling agencies are expressions 
of community good will, and civic and political organizations are con- 
cerned with community stability and progress. Thus, all communities 


1E. R. Groves, “The Colonial Family,” The American Family (Chicago and 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934), pp. 78-96. 
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have a variety of similar agencies, organizations, and institutions set up 
to meet similar basic needs, to insure some measure of social control, and 
to provide means of self-expression of the citizens.? 

Likewise, all communities have similar problems, such as the relation- 
ship of the adult to the juvenile, or the perennial problem of mutual 
understanding between different generations. All are caught in the 
struggle of individuals and of groups for status, preferment, power. All 
are affected by the sweep of urbanization with its standardization of 
“things deemed necessary,” its fashions in dress, household furnishings, 
amusements, and behavior, if not in standards of conduct; and, finally, 
by the developed means of communication—the radio, the automobile, 
the traveling “movie.” 

But within the framework of these similarities is the paradox of dif- 
ferences. There are also present disruptive factors, such as varying modes 
of behavior, basically different attitudes and values, and leadership moti- 
vated by different purposes and sometimes self-centered. Geographical dif- 
ferences are enhanced by different degrees of contact with other centers 
and of relations of conflict or cooperation with them. Crises are as varied 
as are the methods of dealing with them. Other differences are to be 
found in the composition of the population, in rates of growth or decline, 
in permanency or transiency as in agricultural centers, boom towns, ghost 
towns. Social institutions may not be adequate. Local conflicts may be 
primarily political, racial, or class. Standards of living and economic 
conditions will differ according to the community. Finally, different 
characteristic attitudes, such as progressive, conservative, ingrown, or 
socialized, will be reflected in the functioning of social institutions and 
in local social activities. 

In each community are to be found a unique combination of factors 
and a certain balancing of the various forces, constructive and destructive. 
Each community with its culture, to a degree distinctive from the larger 
pattern of the nation, furnishes the immediate framework within which 
the child is trained and within which he develops both conservative and 
liberal patterns of behavior. The mark of his “primary” community is 
indelible within his growing personality. 

Recent cultural studies have emphasized the personality configurations 
which grow up within particular communities.* Whether or not a “basic 
personality type” can be discovered is perhaps debatable. However, it is 


2E. C. Lindeman, The Community (New York: Association Press, 1921), pp. 
14-15. 

8 Abram Kardiner with the collaboration of Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, and 
James West, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945). 
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evident even from a common-sense point of view that personality is 
affected in definite fashion by the type of community within which child- 
hood is passed and adolescence is experienced. The interrelationship 
between type of personality and type of community may be discussed from 
the sociological viewpoint only as the student keeps in mind the multiple 
factors, as outlined above, which characterize any community and which 
mold human personality. As the type of community is imprinted on per- 
sonality, so in turn, personality patterns as lived by the citizens give 
distinctiveness to the community. 

The tentative hypothesis arrived at as a result of an extended study of 
various kinds of communities may be stated as follows. In any community 
or subcommunity,* or even within a single group, there emerges and is 
definable a personality prototype which includes those basic values and 
attitudes considered necessary attributes of acceptable behavior. These 
prototypes will vary as communities and groups vary in their basic culture 
patterns and total social organization. The formation and transmission 
of prototypes is a never-ending social process, each generation being suc- 
cessively indoctrinated with the peculiar prototypes of its predecessor. 
The prototype becomes the measure of the group’s evaluation of indi- 
vidual personality and also becomes the core of ideals and standards of 
the person. This statement does not imply that prototypes remain con- 
stant. They are responsive to social change and to dynamic social con- 
tacts. 

Personality is the individual sociocultural product based upon heredi- 
tarily transmitted capacities. It is a dynamic unity. It is a reality, observ- 
able by others and reacted to by them. But it is always the totality of a 
self, a conscious self, possessed of an awareness of itself. One aspect of 
this self is the prototype which is constructed along with personality and 
yet which keeps, as it were, a step ahead, setting goals to be achieved. 

A prototype may be understood as an ideal pattern of the kind of 
person which the individual would like to be or to become. The details 
may be vague or specific. The person may be articulate or inarticulate 
about them. The pattern itself may have been consciously or unconsciously 
built up through education, through the influence of admired persons, 
and as the result of both rational and emotional reactions to experiences, 
especially within the family and play groups. For the person, it is a posi- 
tive motivating factor, but it changes in response to new experiences. 


4 A subcommunity is a part of a larger community, furnishing various services 
to the local residents. In the city it frequently develops about intersections of 
main highways or in connection with real estate subdivisions. It is not autono- 
mous but depends upon the total community for police protection, health, and edu- 
cation. It may be delimited by race, culture, trade, or other characteristic social 
and ecological attributes. 
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Prototypes, although individually expressed, are socially created. They 
incorporate the cluster of most desirable aspects of individual behavior 
as currently defined by a group. They are the individual aspect of the 
group’s cultural standards. They are presented through the example of 
associates, especially of parents and of peers, and they are acquired by 
the individual through training and social experience. It should be noted 
that within a group, deviant prototypes may appear, as in a delinquent 
gang. Because of its contradiction of the larger community pattern, such 
a prototype is a “conflict pattern” and as adopted by the individual be- 
comes the occasion of social censure. A prototype is an integral expression 
of both the culture of the community and the individual personality con- 
figuration. It is a useful conceptual tool in the study of the interrelation- 
ships between “types” of communities and “types” of personalities. 

For the purposes of this paper, brief observations are made in connec- 
tion with several different kinds of community situations. One important 
limitation may be noted at the outset. Most of the reports lack detailed 
life histories to complement the factual data describing the process of 
community development and change. To that extent, the attempt to 
relate patterns of community and personality is handicapped. 

Perhaps the most adequate correlations between type of community 
and of personality are to be found in the attitudes characteristic of the 
leaders of these respective communities. For example, here is a com- 
munity, described by Carle C. Zimmerman, which even the most casual 
observer would call “progressive.”® It is dominated by leaders who are 
alert to “the new” and who welcome the introduction of new ideas and 
techniques, especially those which are economically advantageous. They 
are, however, not swept off their feet by every variant. The new is tested 
and applied usually in relation to the values whose worth has been demon- 
strated over the community’s long history of more than two hundred 
years. 

The ethos of this “prosperous” community, as Dr. Zimmerman ex- 
plains, is a carry-over from the earlier pioneer days: work, thrift, and 
responsibility. A man’s word is good; debts are paid; property is ac- 
cumulated. It is an agricultural community which is to a degree self- 
sufficient economically. It has changed to a dairying community and has 
consistently introduced new methods which have helped its residents to 
weather successfully those depressions which the country as a whole has 
experienced. The values of education are recognized and contact with 
near-by cities helps to keep the citizens up to date. 


5Carle C. Zimmerman, “Stability’s Organized Prosperity,” The Changing 
Community (New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1938), pp. 271-96. 
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Of this stable, prosperous, and relatively progressive community it 
may be said that the values of work, thrift, and responsibility are con- 
stituents of the personality prototype transmitted from adults to youth. 
Even the entrance of foreign-born families has not unduly disturbed the 
pattern, since the newcomers have brought with them a somewhat similar 
set of values. And so through the chain of culture transmission the 
character of the community, especially as evinced by the leaders, is com- 
municated and continued by means of the prototype inculcated in the 
youth. 

In an “ultraconservative” community in the Middle West—which is 
the trade and financial center of an agricultural district, connected by 
a transcontinental railroad with two large cities, one to the east and 
the other to the west—changing economic conditions have forced many 
of the citizens to place mortgages upon their property. These mortgages 
have largely come into the hands of the major bank, whose president is 
an old-time resident. This man’s personality pattern is reflected in his 
conscious exercise of the power his economic position has made possible. 
In this community other citizens with leadership ability have accepted 
(not without some resentment) the dominance of this small-town tycoon, 
and tend to be fearful of displaying individual initiative. 

This man looks to the past; he does not want “new fangled” ideas or 
methods. He is quite frank in his discussion of the community and its 
agencies, which he admits he “controls.’”’ The economic needs of indi- 
vidual families are cared for on a niggardly basis dictated by the policies 
this man has sponsored. He fails to see that the very attitude which he 
scorns, that of dependency, is encouraged by the “begging” on the part 
of marginal families who are forced by inadequate doles to “make the 
rounds” in order to secure a sufficient “relief order.’’ He does not wish 
local citizens struggling for status to have the opportunity to meet out- 
of-town specialists sent in by national agencies to promote newer pro- 
grams of health and education. As a result, he attempts to block com- 
munity gatherings, and as president of most of the larger organizations, 
such as the commercial club, he surrounds himself with “yes’’ men and 
women indebted to him personally. 

In this community there is much fear. Any independent social effort 
gets under way largely through secrecy and some concealment of the real 
nature of the innovation in order not to arouse the ire of this self-centered 
leader and his consequent effort to put a quietus upon the challenge to 
his authority. Certainly, in such a community the pattern of personality 
which youth sees much in evidence is either that of a bully or that of the 
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bullied. A social atmosphere of arbitrary and even ruthless control on 
one hand, and of fear and deceit on the other, is not conducive to a well- 
integrated, democratic pattern as a prototype for youth. 

Yet in this community many residents cherish the values of work, 
economic independence, and child welfare, especially in relation to edu- 
cation and health. However, they are obscured for youth by the arbi- 
trariness of one leader with his overemphasis on his personal values of 
economic self-sufficiency and power. Undercover agitation and, up to 
the present, futile struggles of a minority have failed to dislodge the 
dictator type of leader. The prototype which receives his approval is a 
“ves-man” type, subservient, fearful, ingratiating. The community situ- 
ation makes it difficult for parents who subscribe to another prototype— 
characterized by honesty, courage, social responsibility—to demonstrate 
its desirability. What result this community conflict in prototypes will 
have on youth cannot be predicted. Later studies made when this genera- 
tion of young people become adults would undoubtedly be revealing. The 
current conflict in prototypes is, on one hand, destructive of community 
unity and progressiveness and, on the other hand, provocative of un- 
certainty as to fundamental personal values on the part of youth, illus- 
trating again the interrelatedness of patterns of community and person- 
ality. 

Within the city are subcommunities which, for the purposes of this 
discussion, may be considered cultural units, and which hold a special 
relation to the development of personalities. Here such an area is de- 
nominated “blighted.” Houses are not kept in good repair, yards are 
neglected, streets are poorly cared for. Children are indifferent to the 
rights of neighbors for quiet or for even a modicum of respect. Language 
is interlarded with profanity by adults and is readily copied by the chil- 
dren. Traditional mores as concerned with respect for other people’s 
property, with truth-telling, and with sex behavior are either unknown 
or are disregarded. In this type of area it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
arouse the residents to a sense of local responsibility. They tend to be 
indifferent to the possibility of improvement of the area and find it 


easier to move to another location, even if they are owners. The run- 
down-at-the-heel physical appearance and the general atmosphere of 
indifference of such a community-area do not promise stimulating and 
constructive experiences for boys and girls in building up a sense of 
individual responsibility either for themselves or for their community, 
and would seem to threaten the democratic ideal traditionally considered 
the desirable prototype in America. 
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When the process of blight is not interfered with, it breeds slum con- 
ditions. Here in the slum, as has been established by various studies, live 
the socially and economically antagonistic and defiant men and women. 
Into this area of squalor, of deviousness in personal relationships, as well 
as of lawlessness and hatred for established authorities, children are born 
and fight their way to adulthood, or fail to do so. This environment is 
conducive to delinquency. Shaw and McKay have pointed out that in 
such sections there may be established “a tradition of delinquency,”® 
into which the child is early inducted and from which it is difficult for 
him to extricate himself or to be extricated. Socially desirable prototypes 
have little chance to impress themselves upon the mind and the emotions 
of growing youth because of the ever-present contradictions and the con- 
flict patterns which substitute their daring challenge and pseudo satis- 
factions. The hero may be the criminal with his adventure stories of his 
lawless exploits; the heroine may be his companion glamorized by the 
flaunting of her “fine clothes” and her “good times” paid for with the 
concealed insecurity of the association. ; 

In the above illustrations of blighted and slum areas, the influence of 
the community conditions upon personality is evident. The reverse situ- 
ation of the influence of personality pattern on the community in social 
disinterestedness in the area of blight and in defiance of long-established 
American cultural values of law-abidingness and protection of children 
in the slum is also clear. 

The drama, Dead End," as presented in the theater, reveals the almost 
hopeless struggle of guardians of children who have brought with them 
a prototype of law abidingness and of personal integrity to combat the 
local prototypes so dramatically presented by the lawless dwellers in the 
slum. The social environment includes unsupervised street play, the - 
“dare” to defy the law, and association with criminal adults made easy 
by the “outlaw” atmosphere. These conditions focus youth’s attention 
upon prototypes in direct conflict with those presented by the school and 
cherished by those members of the immediate family who may have come 
from an entirely different kind of community setting. 

It seems apparent from the above brief discussion that in the inter- 
action of persons within the social milieu, patterns of both personality 
and community life are mutually affected. After all, communities do 
not exist apart from people; and people cannot abstract themselves from 


6 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, “Differences in Social Values and 
Organization among Local Communities,” Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 164-83. 


7 Sidney Kingsley, Dead End (New York: Random House, 1936). 
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a cultural setting. In addition, it would seem clear that prototypes de- 
fining ideal goals emerge to give direction to behavior. Because of the 
variety of both community and personality patterns, it is evident that 
prototypes presented to youth for their emulation are also various. 

Questions which persist and for which no adequate answers have as 
yet been presented are the following: Is it possible to arrive at any general 
agreement as to what basic character values are primarily desirable? This 
question is pertinent to determining basic aspects of the content, and 
therefore of the direction, of education. What kind of personality pat- 
terns do the leaders of youth wish to see implemented? What prototype 
or prototypes are significant in these days of rapid cultural change? Is 
it possible to discover in a variety of prototypes common factors which 
might be considered the “core” of an American prototype ?® 

The problem then facing the citizens of the American community, 
whether it be urban or rural, is the clarification of personal and group 
values which may become the components of an acceptable pattern for 
training youth.® It is doubtful whether there is sufficient evidence to con- 
clude that “types’’ of communities create “types” of personality con- 
figurations, especially since social research does not have adequately re- 
fined tools for such a study. However, it is clear that the training of 
youth by parents, by the schools, by youth organizations, and even by 
churches and religious agencies needs a cooperatively defined sense of 
direction which will point to ideal character values to be implemented in 
the social experiences of youth within any type of community. Only by 
some such means will citizens be able to assume responsibility for con- 
structive types of communities and subcommunities, and for constructive 
types of personality configuration that may be fostered among youth. 
Only by such means will communities move from generation to genera- 
tion without developing some of the destructive social attitudes which 
have resulted in the existence of blight and slum conditions. Only by 
such means will American civilization preserve its right to be considered 
the active proponent of individual liberty, social justice, and social re- 
sponsibility. 


8 Research is now being carried on by the author in the effort to discover cur- 
rent definitions of prototypes; and to learn whether within their varied content 
there are any factors common to all of them. The results of this study will be 
published in a later issue of Sociology and Social Research. 

®In line with the tradition of freedom and with the emphasis upon valued 
individual differences in the United States, it would seem essential to avoid the 
promotion of a single prototype as a kind of straight jacket for growing boys and 
girls. 
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@ The author as an ardent churchman has always thought of the church 
as the main channel of expression for religion as a compelling force. But 
recent experience with data relating to the rank of the states in social 
well-being compared with their rank in the number of ministers, church 
members, and churches per 100,000 population raises a question in his 
mind which will leave him ill at ease until a better explanation appears 
than exists at present. 

These data are far from indicating that the relation of the church to 
social well-being is a positive one at all. In fact, so far as the present data 
are concerned, whatever correlation exists is negative. States with higher 
indices for institutionalized religion than the nation as a whole tend too 
often to be below that average in social well-being and vice versa. More- 
over, the tendency is great enough to lend added weight to conclusions, 
drawn by others in the past, relating to the negative correlation of indices 
for social well-being and religion as represented by the church.? 

It may be, however, that our index for social well-being is not built 
on a sound foundation, that it represents inadequate sampling, and that 
some other data relating to the church ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. Yet it would seem that an average of scores for economic welfare, 
education and culture, living conditions, voting, medical facilities, and 
general goodness of health ought to be a fair indication of social welfare 
conditions; and the validity of this hypothesis should gain in certainty 
as it becomes clear how many factors enter into each one of these sepa- 
rate scores. 

The index of economic welfare rests upon an average of scores for 
four factors: per capita income (1942-1944), median wage and salary 
income (1939), the proportion of the nation’s net income going to the 
states (1940) as compared with their proportion of the nation’s popula- 
tion, and the internal distribution of the income of the states to their 
respective populations in the same year.? 


1 See, for example, E. L. Thorndike’s findings in Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1939), pp. 96-98. 

2 For data on which the economic index is based, see Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, 25:15, August, 1945; Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1943, Tables 
268 and 426. 
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The index of education and culture involves eight factors: the total- 
population-per-capita of school appropriations, teachers’ salaries, duration 
of the school year, the proportion of children of school age in attendance, 
average attendance, the proportion of persons over 25 years of age who 
have gone beyond the fourth grade, children on the high school level, and 
the number of professional people in the average 100,000 population as of 
1940. 

Four factors enter into the index of living conditions or housing: free- 
dom from overcrowding or its opposite, the presence or absence of bath- 
tubs, sewerage or the lack of it, and needs for major repairs. Iwo phases 
of suffrage make up the voting index: the comparative number of votes 
cast by those of voting age and the comparative number of popular votes 
required in 1940 to cast one electoral vote in the various states. 

Medical facilities were judged by three factors: doctors, nurses, and 
hospital beds per unit of population. And the general condition of health 
was evaluated by an average of scores, as in all cases above, representa- 
tive of infant mortality rates (1940-1942); maternal mortality; mor- 
tality rates for children 1-4, for children 5-14, for youth 15-24; deaths 
from several causes combined (tuberculosis, diarrhea, and infectious and 
contagious diseases) ; and draft rejections in World War II. All rates, 
unless otherwise stated, are from the Census of 1940.3 

Each series of scores constituting an index of a given condition from 
state to state is based on a score of 100 for that condition in the entire 
United States. A score of 150 means that the state possessing it, however 
imperfect, is 50 per cent better off in a particular aspect of its social 
well-being than the average for the nation as a whole. A score of 50 
means that it has achieved only 50 per cent of the average for the 
nation. 

New York, ranking first in general social well-being, has an economic 
index of 126, a score of 238 for housing, suffrage 135, education and 
culture 125, medical facilities 149, and health 127. The mean score of 
150 is thus taken as an index of her social welfare. Mississippi, which 
ranks last in our estimates, scores 38, 41, 23, 66, 46, and 73 on these 
same items, with a mean score of only 48. But the church scores for 
New York and Mississippi follow different trends. 


8 On education, see Statistical Abstract:1943, pp. 2-4-215; on housing, see 
Housing, Vol. Il, Sixteenth Census: 1940; on voting, see Statistical Abstract: 1943, 
Tables 247, 248; on medical facilities and health, see Statistical Abstract: 1943, 
pp. 75-81, and Vital Statistics in the Sixteenth Census: 1940, Part Il. The draft 
rejections are for a seven-month period in 1943. See Medical Statistics Bulletin 
of the Selective Service, No. 3; see also Gerhard Hirschfeld and Carl W. Strow, 
“Comparative Health Factors among the States,” American Sociological Review, 
11: 42-52, 1946. 
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The latter were arrived at by comparing the number of ministers in’ 
the average 100,000 population as given in The Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, the percentage which the church members 13 years 
old and over as reported in Religious Bodies: 1936 were of the popu- 
lation 14 years of age or above in 1940, and the number of churches as 
reported in 1936 per 100,000 population as of 1940. Here Mississippi 
rises above New York in the index of ministers 94 to 77, and of churches 
194 to 52. She falls below the latter in church members 121 to 100. It 
is possible, however, that this latter difference is only apparent, since 
many whose age was not reported have been included here as being more 
than 13 years old.4 


TABLE I 
A ComPARISON OF THE INDEX ScorEs FOR SocIAL WELL-BEING 
AND INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION OF TWELVE STATES Dts- 
TRIBUTED BY PAIRS AMONG SIx REGIONS 











States by Areas Comparative Factors in the Church Index 
Index Scores Ministers Members Churches 
SW B* Church Index Index Index 

United States 100 100 100 100 100 
Northeast 

New York 150 83 77 121 52 

West Virginia 87 95 79 68 139 
Far West 

California 145 59 73 57 48 

Oregon 114 82 103 54 89 
Middle States 

Illinois 124 88 87 104 72 

Missouri 97 99 105 87 106 
Northwest 

Nebraska 102 126 136 98 136 

South Dakota 85 148 148 100 196 
Southwest 

Arizona 84 79 73 77 87 

Texas 71 104 105 89 117 
Southeast 

Florida 81 114 125 72 145 

Mississippi 48 129 94 100 194 








*Social well-being. 


4 States vary in the age composition of population, and churches differ in re- 
porting child memberships. For these reasons, only church members above 13 
years of age and the population above 14 are included in our data. 
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The means of the scores for the ministry, church membership, and 
churches is: New York 83, Mississippi 129; for these factors combined 
with expenditures, 96 and 113; for ministers and church members only, 
99 and 97. 

Table I presents a sample of twelve states chosen in pairs from six 
areas in the United States and compares them with one another and 
with the entire nation. The areas selected are the regions of the United 
States as outlined by Howard W. Odum. The states paired by areas 
represent the upper and the lower limits of social well-being in the given 
region. The array contains the separate scores on which the mean score 
or index for the church is based, but because of limitations of space omits 
the separate scores for the index of social well-being, which was obtained 
in the same manner. The result of the comparison is a series of striking 
contrasts between the scores for the church and for social well-being. 

Without the inclusion of per capita expenditures in the nation as a 
whole,® the correlation of church with social well-being, far below zero, 
is close to —.60. Even when expenditures are included, the coefficient is 
still slightly negative; and it remains slightly so if only the scores for 
ministers and church members are combined. 

The observer of the relative scores for New York and West Virginia 
is likely to think of the rural-urban factor as being highly important. 
Rural areas do tend to have relatively higher scores on the church scale 
than urban areas. This is true for the reason that it takes more churches 
to serve the same number of people; but this is far from being the only 
factor creating the difference, as indicated by correlations based upon a 
rural-urban breakdown as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
THE CorRELATION OF SocIAL WELL-BEING AND INSTITUTIONAL 
RELIGION INDICES OF STATES GROUPED BY DEGREES 
OF URBANIZATION IN 1940 








Coefficient of Correlation 





Number of Degree of Urbanization of Mean Scores for Church 
States Per cent and Social Well-Being 
10 60 or more —.27 
10 50-59 .00 
7 40-49 —.21 
13 30-39 —.56 
8 Less than 30 —.03 








5 Per capita expenditures are excluded because they are apparently only a 
reflection of the per capita income of the respective states. 
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Other observers immediately ask whether the presence of the Negro 
in great numbers in the Southeast and particularly in the deep South 
accounts for the negative results, but this factor is not a sufficient 
explanation either. The relation between church and social well-being in 
10 Southern states that are less than 40 per cent urbanized is repre- 
sented by the negative coefficient —.83; of 11 non-Southern states in 
that class, —.28. Without the Negro less than a positive relation pre- 
vails, whether the degree of urbanization is below 40 or above 60 per 
cent. 

It is surely appropriate to ask whether it is good for the church to lay 
its apparent weakness as a social factor at the door of its Negro con- 
stituents. What is the responsibility of the church to every race ?® 


TABLE III 
A CoMPARISON OF THE SCORES FOR SociAL WELL-BEING IN TWELVE 
States DisTRIBUTED BY PAIRS AMONG SIx REGIONS WITH THE 
NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL MEN IN GENERAL AND OF MIN- 
ISTERS IN PARTICULAR PER 100,000 PopULATION 











States Number of Pro- Number of Index Index Index 
by Areas fessional Men Ministers Social Professional Min- 
per 100,000 per 100,000 Well-Being Men isters 

United States 2,710 107 100 100 100 
Northeast 

New York 3,670 83 150 136 77 

West Virginia 1,910 85 87 70 79 
Far West 

California 3,750 79 145 138 64 

Oregon 2,930 109 114 126 103 
Middle States 

Illinois 2,930 93 124 108 87 

Missouri 2,420 112 97 90 105 
Northwest 

Nebraska 2,730 146 102 101 136 

South Dakota 2,610 158 85 96 148 
Southwest 

Arizona 2,670 79 84 98 73 

Texas 2,240 112 71 83 105 
Southeast 

Florida 2,460 134 81 91 125 

Mississippi 1,400 101 49 52 94 








6 When I began to talk with my fellow dwellers in the South who are clergy- 
men about the negative relationships I had observed, “they began with one accord 
to make excuses.” “It is the Negro, is it not? Does he not make the difference?” 
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If we limit our comparisons to the differences in the number of 
ministers and of all professional men per 100,000 population by states, 
some striking contrasts appear. Variations in the number of ministers and 
of all professional men run in different directions. For the nation as a 
whole the relation of index scores for professional men and social well- 
being is positive. The relation between the scores for the ministry and 
social well-being is negative. For the former the coefficient of correlation 
is +.85; for the latter it is —.34.7 To aid in this comparison Table III 
presents a sample of twelve states distributed as in Table I, with appropri- 
ate data included. 

The rural-urban factor clearly has a part in these contrasts. In the 
lower half of the scale appear the Southern states which are low in social 
well-being and in the presence of all professional men except ministers. 
Even here, however, 8 of the 13 states in the Southern block are below 
the average in the ministry taken numerically. Yet in this area there are 
more ministers proportionately than other professional men. Some of 
these, far from being of professional status, are illiterate or semi-illiterate 
Negroes and white men. But these are not the sole factors in the contrasts. 

If we turn to the relationship of the church to good citizenship and 
crime, the church appears to have no effect on the relative number of 
automobiles stolen per 100,000 automobiles per 100,000 population or 
of murders committed from state to state. And it seems to make no dif- 
ference in the rank of the states in any other type of crime. Surely no one 
will say that crime has no spiritual significance. 

It is clear to everyone that many factors enter into the making of 
social conditions, favorable or unfavorable to man. The church is only 
one institution among many, and religion is not the only force impinging 
upon us. Furthermore, our data do not indicate that the church ‘“‘makes 
things worse.”’ But they do raise the important question as to “why things 
are ne better” in so many places where the church plays so prominent a 
part in people’s lives. Surely the relation ought not to be a negative one. 

I have not changed my mind about the importance of religion or the 
church, but I do believe that the church is missing some great oppor- 
tunities. Recently one denominational leader, for example, refused to 
let young people in a conference discuss the “race problem.” “(God made 
the race problem,” he said with orthodox gravity, “and there is nothing 


7 These figures are not to my personal liking. I have also long been “in the 
ministry” myself. 

8 While the presence of the Negro in his present status helps to account for the 
murder differential, it certainly does not enter into differences for thefts of auto- 
mobiles, as auto theft is not an offense in which Negroes either greatly indulge 
or thrive. Our data are found in Uniform Crime Reports from 1938 to 1942. 
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we can do about it.’ Others have asked in all seriousness why there 
should be any relationship between the church and social well-being as 
I have defined it. Some of them believe that the church should not con- 
cern itself with such problems. 

It is in just those areas in the United States where there are a higher 
church score and a lower index of social well-being that the church lost 
most congregations and most members between 1926 and 1936.® It is 
also in these areas that fundamentalism is most in evidence, with its social 
futilitarianism. Yet we cannot lay all the trouble at the door of rural 
fundamentalism or of preachers of the ‘““America First’ type. Some rich 
and powerful urban church leaders are becoming officers of powerful 
economic pressure groups so class-minded as to be highly inimicable to 
the public welfare. The only social concern they have is for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. They like their “Spiritual Ideals, Inc.’”’ One 
such group boasts that it has more than 4,000 clergymen already “mobil- 
ized” and is putting on a campaign to get 10,000 preachers to join its 
ranks by Easter! Their Bible consists of the works of F. A. Hayek, 
Herbert Spencer, and William Graham Sumner. I almost forgot Adam 
Smith. 

Another group has as its Bible a specialized interpretation of the 4 mer- 
ican Constitution. For them the Constitution does need a little amending, 
however. It needs an amendment limiting top income taxes, to not more 
than 25 per cent of the total income of any individual! Not a few church- 
men are interested in this movement. 

These groups have a socioeconomic concern of a kind, but it is only 
for themselves. Could the church not greatly strengthen its cause by 
inculcating in its members a feeling of greater responsibility for the 
welfare of all races, nations, and classes everywhere ?!° It could, but first 
its ministers will have to become educated in the social sciences and in 
scientific modes of thought. Unless the church connects its interests in 
the future life, in the intense craving of individuals for immortality, with 
a very lively concern with the conditions under which people everywhere 
are living now, it is in danger of losing its own life—now, if that is not 
what it is already doing.™ 


9 As suggested previously, our data on the church come from Religious Bodies: 
1936 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), except for the ministerial! 
index, which comes from the Sixteenth Census: 1940. For data on losses and gains, 
see Religious Bodies, 1: 66-71. 

10 If, as some claim, neither science nor religion can be concerned with reforms 
in social and economic conditions, who is likely to feel any responsibility for 
social reconstruction ? 

11 On some characteristic failures of the church, see H. Richard Niebuhr, The 
Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1929), Ch. I, and Robert Cooley Angell, The Integration of American Society 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941), pp. 161 ff. 








ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
UNIVERSITY VETERANS 


EDWARD C. McDONAGH 
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@ This study presents the tabulated results of 549 questionnaires com- 
pleted by veterans attending seven universities in the United States.1 
While this is a preliminary study of some of the difficulties experienced 
by university veterans, it is hoped that the findings may be suggestive of 
the principal problems of adjustment and thus afford a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the needs of the academic veteran. 

Academic distribution. Academically, these university veterans repre- 
sent the following classifications: Freshmen 154, or 28 per cent; Sopho- 
mores 97, or 17.7 per cent; Juniors 108, or 19.7 per cent; Seniors 77, or 
14 per cent; Graduate students 89, or 16.2 per cent, and unclassified 
students 24, or 4.4 per cent.2 As might be anticipated more than 98 per 
cent of the group are male veterans. 

Age and some characteristics of veterans. The median age is 24, the 
mean 24 and 6 months. The veterans seem to cluster in the age levels of 
21, 23, 25-26. Thus it may be of special interest to observe that at 
least one third of the veteran student body is twenty-five years old or 
older. 

For the most part, the veterans are several years older than the women 
students; yet the veterans are academically behind their women friends. 
Some sociologists may speculate that the age difference between the 
veterans and the women students is ideal. It was found that the mean age 
of Freshmen veterans was 22.63, Sophomores 22.41, Juniors 23.65, 
Seniors 24.28, Graduates 26.64, and unclassified students 27.92. It is 
observed that the usual sequence of age and academic classification is not 
always true for a veteran student body. Freshmen are older than their 


1 The aid of the following persons and institutions is gratefully acknowledged: 
Dean Emory S. Bogardus and Dr. Melvin J. Vincent of The University of South- 
ern California, Dr. George Lundberg of the University of Washington, Drs. 
Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. Humphrey of Wayne University, Dr. William 
Albig and Colonel H. W. Hannah of the University of Illinois, Dr. Louis Petroff 
of Southern Illinois Normal University, and Dr. Melvin Segal of Michigan State 
College. 

2 The University of Illinois students represent the following percentage distri- 
bution of veterans: Freshmen 26.2 per cent, Sophomores 21.3 per cent, Juniors 17.8 
per cent, Seniors 19.1 per cent, Graduate students 12.8 per cent, and unclassified 
students 02.8 per cent. 
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rivals, the Sophomores. Again, the age range between a Freshman and a 
Senior is not four years, but slightly less than one year and eight months. 
The unmarried veterans as Seniors are about two years older than women 
Seniors; however, the Freshmen single men are more than four years 
older than the young women coming to universities from the high schools. 
No doubt, Freshmen and Sophomore veterans will find upon their return 
to university that many of their former classmates have been graduated 
or are graduate students, a condition which may have real meaning to the 
young women who passed through the university when there were few 
men on the campus. Perhaps such a situation is fraught with implications 
for the eugenist. 














TABLE I* 
ACADEMIC CLASSIFICATIONS AND MILITARY RANK 
Totals 
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* All Navy ranks have been classified under comparable Army pay grades. 

Of the 549 veterans 351 were not married and 198 were married 
men.? Thus about two thirds of the veterans are not married. It has been 
said that the married veterans with family responsibilities may tend to 
mature the somewhat “‘collegiate” atmosphere on the traditional Amer- 
ican campus. For instance, on one campus the student union building is 
rarely frequented by veterans, particularly married veterans, because of 
the “adolescent giggling” of lower division women. More will be said on 
this point in the section on college adjustments of veterans. 

Two thirds of the veterans were former enlisted men and the remain- 
ing one third commissioned or warrant officers. Table I indicates that 
in most of the academic classifications there are representatives of almost 
all the military ranks below the grade of Colonel. It is observed that the 
officers to some extent tend to cluster toward the higher academic classifi- 
cations. Some of this clustering toward higher academic classifications can 
be accounted for in terms of differential awarding of university credit to 


3 At the University of Oklahoma with seven thousand veterans enrolled, the 
percentage married was 35.4 according to the I.B.M. data. 
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officers and enlisted men. The American Council on Education has sug- 
gested special academic credit for officers because of their leadership roles 
and attendance at advanced technical schools. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing relationship is between privates and master sergeants, virtually no 
relationship between academic training and military rank. 

Slightly less than one third of the veterans have parents who attended 
an institution of higher learning, and about 20 per cent said their parents 
had been graduated from collegiate institutions. It appears that the 
veteran attending university now represents a new generation of academic 
capillarity. 

Approximately 58 per cent of the veterans were attending university 
prior to military service; 14 per cent were students in secondary schools ; 
12 per cent were in the teaching profession, in business, and in skilled 
labor occupations ; 9 per cent engaged in clerical work ; and the remaining 
7 per cent were unskilled laborers. The students having previously 
attended college and high school represent almost three fourths of the 
student body attending the university. 

Reasons for college attendance. The veterans were asked whether 
they believed they were enhancing or risking their future economic 
security by attending college now rather than accepting a job in a well- 
established industry, and why? Five hundred and thirty three, or 94.5 
per cent, of the veteran students claimed that they felt they were enhanc- 
ing their future economic security by college attendance. Principal reasons 
given, in order of frequency, for attending college under present circum- 
stances were future security 23 per cent, skilled positions demand formal 
education 20 per cent, more opportunities available to the university 
graduate 18 per cent, higher income with more education 10 per cent, 
insecure job prior to service 8 per cent, unable to find a suitable job after 
military separation 6 per cent; and the remaining 15 per cent failed to 
offer a reason. Some of the veterans made comments on their question- 
naires to the effect that they have nothing to lose by college attendance, 
since at present they have little or no security. They are aware of the 
published commentaries that a serious recession may develop in a few 
years and that the production of college graduates may tend to inflate the 
academic labor market ; however, for these veterans a college education is 


too good an opportunity to pass up. 

In response to the question, “Do you believe that one year after college 
graduation you will earn more, or less, or as much as the young man who 
went immediately into industry upon military separation?” three almost 
evenly divided categories resulted : 26.4 per cent believed they would earn 
more, 36 per cent felt they would earn Jess, and 37.6 per cent reasoned 
they would earn as much as the young man who went directly into indus- 
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try upon military discharge. Comments on the questionnaires pointed 
to the belief that in the long run veterans with a college education will 
have a higher priority for jobs and more earning power than noncollege 
men. Formal education in many ways on the college level is certainly an 
accepted American ethos. 

Veterans were asked to rank common reasons for college attendance 
from one to eight, the results of which are set forth in Table II. It is 
again very evident that veterans are going to college for economic reasons. 
According to these ratings the veteran does not fit the stereotype of Joe 
College of a decade ago. 











TABLE II 
RANK AND MEAN OF REASONS FOR COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 
Rank Mean Reasons 
1 2.16 Preparation for a job 
2 2.46 Future economic security 
3 2.53 Attempting to select a vocation that I will enjoy 
+ 2.89 To obtain an intelligent perspective of life 
5 4.56 Financial subsistence of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 6.11 Social life and fun 
7 6.55 Insistence of parents or other persons 
8 6.61 Pleasant escape from life 








It may be of interest to observe some of the comments made by veterans 
on items 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Table II. Many complaints were made as to 
the point that “subsistence” could be a reason for college attendance, yet 
a few married veterans admitted that they received more under the G.I. 
Bill for college attendance than they would under the veteran unernploy- 
ment provision. Items 6 and 8 were in some instances omitted with the 
comment “does not apply to me.” However, in discussing this point 
with a number of nonveterans, largely women students, it may be of 
interest to note that they would place the bottom two items at the top 
of the list. There is a marked difference of opinion between veterans and 
nonveterans as to the actual reasons why veterans are going to college. 
Nonveterans are a little skeptical of the lofty reasons for college attend- 
ance purported by veterans. 

Although a detailed statement of occupational choices cannot be given, 
it may be of interest to realize that the most popular occupations for 
veterans are engineering, business, architecture, teaching, medicine, law, 
and government service. 

These items were found in response to the question, “As a veteran 
what have been your chief adjustment problems to college?” From the 
data it appears that veterans are experiencing some of the same problems 
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that nonveterans have encountered in attempting to secure a college edu- 
cation. A few problems unique to veterans may be noted in addition to 
the more common adjustments of college students. Table III enumer- 
ates both the typical and atypical adjustments of the group studied. 
Perhaps some of the comments may have more meaning than the follow- 
ing table. A former Lt. Colonel says, “Learning to study with two 
children underfoot with inadequate housing.” An ex-A.S.T.P. veteran 
remarks about his adjustment, “Learning to reapply myself to mental 
labor after stifling and unproductive Army service.” A Navy veteran 
comments critically, “Trying to keep the University from grabbing every 
penny the government allows me, since I have to draw on my savings 
account almost every month.” Perhaps the following statement is most 
revealing: “Inadequate financial backing to support wife and child 
which in turn necessitates outside work, thereby reducing available time 
for study and recreation.” 











TABLE III 
CuHiEF ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
A djustments Frequency 
Learning to study and concentrate . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 284 
Finances ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 162 
Housing ‘ : ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 129 
Recall of old subject matter . ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ 87 
Being an older student . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 23 
Dislike of requirements . y ; , , ’ . 19 
Being treated as a child . ; ; ; ; ‘ p 17 
Family problems. . e , ; ‘ ‘ P 15 








There is some evidence of a manifest feeling of mutual criticism 
between veterans and nonveterans. Many nonveterans, largely women 
students, feel that there has been far too much talk about the veteran. 
They believe that the veteran is being pampered. On the other hand, the 
veterans claim that it is very difficult to get back into the swing of college 
life. Veterans have in many instances remarked that they find it difficult 
to meet women students who are socially mature. Not only are veterans 
adjusting to university life, but the young women must learn to under- 
stand that the veteran is an older student and perhaps a more serious 
student. There is some slight evidence of feeling between women in- 
structors and veterans, and remarks by women college teachers which 
imply that the veteran is immature are not tactful. An example is cited by 
a veteran, a former tank commander, of an irritating comment, “Now, 
boys and girls, be sure to hand in your English assignments.” Many 
veterans find it difficult not to be considered mature Freshmen. 
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Veterans were asked to set forth criteria for the admission of students 
to university during this period of limited facilities. ‘Table IV indicates 
the objectiveness of these veteran students. It is worth mentioning that, 
whereas the students stress tests as very imporant, there is a declared 
fear that the universities will eliminate too many capable students on this 
basis. Veterans often note the importance of motivation and ability to 
perform in the college situation as worthy of serious attention by uni- 
versity authorities. Hence, these criteria may be significant to university 
authorities who are forced to develop admission policy in regard to 
veterans. 











TABLE IV 
CRITERIA FOR UNIVERSITY ADMISSION 
Criteria Frequency 
Tests (intelligence and informational) . ' ; ‘ 173 
“First come first served” . , , , : . ‘ 87 
Academic performance in previous college work . ‘ , 74 
Desire to attend . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , , , 59 
Favor previous college students , ‘ ° ° ‘ 42 


High school records ‘ ’ F ‘ ; , ‘ 35 
Physical disabilities . P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 15 
Favor the older veteran . R , ‘ A . ‘ 10 
State residents first . , ‘ j ‘ ‘ : , 9 








The final question dealt with an estimation as to what per cent of the 
veterans who enter university as Freshmen will be graduated. In order 
of frequency the following percentages were estimated: 50, 75, 60, and 
20 per cent. The estimates ranged from 5 to 95 per cent. Some of these 
estimates may suggest the need for veteran orientation as to the usual 
academic casualties. Less than 50 per cent of prewar students were 
graduated from college who began as Freshmen.‘ 

Some of the most significant findings of this study are the chronological 
maturity of veteran students, the limited age range between Freshmen 
and Seniors, the rather high percentage of married veterans, the lack of 
any significant relationship between academic classification and military 
rank, the facts that about 75 per cent of the veteran students were former 
college and high school students, that veterans interpret college training 
as a great aid to economic security, and that veterans would determine 
college admissions on the basis of objective tests on information and 
intelligence. 


4Luella Cole, The Background of College Teaching (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940), pp. 86-88. 








THE JAPANESE RETURN 
TO THE WEST COAST 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


® Three times have the Japanese immigrants and Japanese Americans 
been uprooted in the United States since early in 1942. The first 
upheaval occurred on the West Coast in the spring of 1942 when these 
people were moved more or less bodily to what were called Assembly 
Centers. Although the FBI and the Intelligence branches of the Armed 
Forces had arrested and incarcerated all suspicious characters, propa- 
ganda and fear continued to magnify the danger. Although no acts of 
sabotage or of lawbreaking were committed by these citizens or by their 
parents, yet they were ordered out of their homes. Never before in its 
history had the Federal government compelled a mass movement of its 
citizens, yet on this occasion about 75,000 American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry with no charges against them of individual crimes were ordered 
to leave their established homes and were placed in military-guarded 
quarters. 

It is probable that no other group of 75,000 citizens would have 
accepted this uprooting and later incarceration in as good a spirit of 
loyalty as did the Japanese Americans. The Japanese Americans of the 
Hawaiian Islands were as a group allowed to keep their homes and no 
case of sabotage was established against them, yet on the West Coast 
drastic action was demanded by specific West Coast groups and carried 
out, even though no such procedure was followed with reference to the 
Nazis and Nazi sympathizers living in either the East Coast or West 
Coast areas.! 

The second evacuation occurred in the fall of 1942 from the Assembly 
Centers to what were called Relocation Centers. These were still in 
process of building when the evacuees by the thousands were placed in 
them. ‘They were located at ten points, for example, in the deserts of 
Arizona and Utah and as far away from the West Coast homes of the 
evacuees as Arkansas.2 People accustomed to the Pacific Ocean breezes 
suddenly found themselves crowded into encampments where the tem- 


1 Carey McWilliams, Prejudice, Japanese-A mericans: Symbol of Racial Intol- 
erance (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1944), p. 110. 

2E. S. Bogardus, “Culture Conflicts in Relocation Centers, 
Social Research, 27:381-90, May-June, 1943. 
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perature in summer reached 110 degrees Fahrenheit or higher. For 
those who had been taken from their mild winter homes of the West 
Coast and placed in the but partially heated barracks of an encampment 
located on the bleak plains of Montana, the adjustment was difficult.® 
Many of the 75,000 American citizens never adjusted to the Centers, 
where, though innocent citizens of a democracy, they found themselves 
surrounded by the mounted machine guns and rifles of the military 
police. 

Then came a long drawn-out waiting period of months that changed 
into years of drab life in the military-guarded Relocation Centers. The 
War Relocation Authority, seeking to administer the Centers with a 
democratic spirit, worked against almost impossible odds, and yet did, on 
the whole, a commendable piece of work.5 Under full encouragement 
from the Authority the younger and more adventuresome individuals in 
the Centers sought to establish themselves in such urban areas as Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Des Moines, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New 
York, and in Mountain and Middle Western rural communities. Under 
trying circumstances thousands managed to start life over again. Many 
young couples sent for their parents, and families were reunited, although 
the older people suffered greatly from homesickness and inability to make 
adjustments at the ages of sixty and over. 

As soon as Germany and Japan surrendered, plans were set into action 
for closing the Relocation Centers and for sending all the occupants back 
to their former places of residence on the West Coast. About 55,000 
men, women, and children were ordered to leave the Centers within a 
limited time. But this, the third and last evacuation, was not so simple 
as many people who had never visited the Centers supposed. First, there 
were all kinds of rumors afloat that the residents of the Centers would be 
treated viciously if they attempted to relocate in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Some of their advance members who had braved the 
rumors and sought out their former homes suffered violence. In the 
middle of the night some of their houses were spattered with kerosene and 
set on fire. Attempting to put out the fires, these people encountered 
nightriders who fired rifle shots at them and sped away in their cars. 


3 George Nickel, “In the Relocation Centers,” Survey Midmonthly, 79 :3-7. 

4 E. S. Bogardus, “Relocation Centers as Planned Communities,” Sociology and 
Soctal Research, 28:218-34, January-February, 1944. 

5 Its director, Dillon S. Meyer, was subjected to all kinds of attacks, chiefly by 
fellow Americans, yet he held to his democratic aims. When the Authority was 
placed under the direction of the Department of the Interior, Mr. Meyer received 
the full support of Secretary Harold L. Ickes. 
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Others received threats against their lives. Hatred seemed to be organized 
against them. Local law enforcement officers were often loath to act. 

Second, the reports indicated that in many cases the former residences 
of the Japanese were no longer available to them, that attempts to seek 
employment would be rebuffed, and that businesses would be sabotaged. 
Third, many of the Center occupants were semi-ill, aged, and hopeless as 
far as starting out in life “all over again.” As a result, the WRA found 
it necessary to thrust out the residents of the Centers by announcing 
definite closing dates and by assigning specific dates for leaving for every 
resident. People were given transportation to their last legal residences 
on the Coast, and temporary housing arrangements were made. Where 
necessary, plans were made for aid from local relief authorities. All 
the Centers were closed on or before the scheduled time. No evacuees 
were left in any of the regular Centers by December 1, 1945. The WRA 
held to the worthy objective of seeing that none of the Centers became a 
permanent “reservation” after the manner of Indian reservations. 

The spring and summer of 1946 found 55,000 returned Japanese and 
Japanese Americans back on the West Coast. The evacuation cycle was 
at an end, but problems and adjustments continued. Several types of 
difficulties were faced with varying degrees of success. 

1. Prejudice. For some time after Japan surrendered, prejudice 
against the Japanese was expressed by organized groups usually operating 
under the guise of “Americanism” and of loyalty slogans. These groups 
tended to take the law into their own hands, particularly in certain rural 
areas and small towns. 

At the same time there were other groups, often sponsored by churches 
or motivated by brotherhood-of-man ideals, which befriended the return- 
ing Japanese and Japanese Americans. ‘They took the returnees into their 
homes temporarily, supported hostels for the returnees, and in some cases 
gave the latter not only moral but legal support. 

At first the returnees suffered a great deal from the threats from some 
Americans, but gradually the organized attacks gave way to sporadic 
expressions of ill will. ‘These sporadic efforts to intimidate and “scare 
away” the returnees from their former homes tended to fade out. 

Organized resistance lost its vim after the Western Defense Command 
issued Proclamation 2024 on September 4, 1945, which removed the 
restrictions on the return of the Japanese. The efforts of the antagonists 
to stop the return of the Japanese appeared to be based on unworthy 
factors such as personal dislike and hatred or on attempts to defeat free 
economic enterprise. ‘These attempts looked ridiculous in the face of 
statements from Hawaii, such as the assertion of the chief of the FBI in 
the Islands that “there was not one single act of sabotage committed 
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against the war effort in the Hawaiian Islands during the entire war. In 
spite of what Admiral Kimmel or anyone else may have said about the 
fifth column activity in Hawaii, I want to emphasize that there was no 
such activity in Hawaii before, during, or after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.’”6 

Another factor which made the attempts to prevent the Japanese 
Americans and their parents from returning to the West Coast look mis- 
guided was the publication of the courageous behavior of the 100th 
Battalion and the 442nd Combat Team, whose ranks were composed 
entirely of Japanese Americans. One Caucasian officer after another 
sent back reports concerning the bravery of these soldiers. For American 
citizens who had stayed at home to deny the return of these thousands of 
soldiers who had served in combat areas, or even of their parents, to their 
home localities appeared to thoughtful Americans as being both sham-full 
and shameful. 

2. Property. The Japanese and Japanese Americans experienced 
severe property losses because of being removed from their West Coast 
homes. When they left, many were forced “to sell out’ at a fraction of 
the worth of their property. While they were away many learned how 
the buildings in which their earthly goods had been stored for safekeeping 
had been broken into and the goods destroyed. Upon their return others 
learned that they were propertyless and that their chances of recovering 
any sizable proportion of wrecked machinery or household goods were 
slight. 

A campaign was inaugurated in California late in 1945 to escheat 
property owned by Americans of Japanese parentage, that is, turn it back 
to the state of California because those who owned it “had failed to hold 
the same.” Of course, the Japanese American citizens could not “hold 
the same” during the time when the military authorities had ordered 
them to desert these same lands. But this inconsistency and gross injus- 
tice were not given consideration by the promoters of the escheat move- 
ment. The latter also argued that the American citizens of Japanese 
descent should give up their land because they “were operating these 
farms for the benefit of their parents who cannot own land.” The fact 
that one or both parents were dead made no difference to those who were 
instigating the escheat proceedings. However, friends of the Japanese 
Americans inaugurated legal means to defeat the escheat proceedings. 

People representing the American spirit of fair play started, early in 
1946, a movement in California looking toward the appointment by the 


6 Quoted by Galen W. Fisher, “Our Debt to the Japanese Evacuees,” Christian 
Century, 53:683-85, May 29, 1946. 
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governor of an Evacuation Claims Commission. One major aim of this 
proposed legislation is to secure indemnification for the evacuation losses 
suffered by the evacuees. The leaders of this plan hold to the belief that 
the evacuation of the Japanese and the Japanese Americans from the 
West Coast was unnecessary if judged by the related facts that no such 
measures were taken in the Hawaiian Islands, where the Japanese people 
represented a far greater proportion of the total population than in the 
West Coast states, that the Hawaiian Islands were 2,000 miles closer to 
Japan and more vulnerable, and that the Caucasian people for the most 
part made no demands for their protection from the Japanese and Ameri- 
cans of Japanese parentage at all comparable to evacuation. 

It has been pointed out that even if such a measure were to become 
law it would be difficult in many meritorious cases to prove financial 
losses. It is also claimed that the more intangible losses could not receive 
indemnification. Examples of losses of this type are business good will, 
frustrated occupational career, impaired physical and mental health, 
demoralization of many children due to “abnormal conditions in the 
Centers.’’§ 

3. Housing. The returnees faced all the difficulties that everyone 
experienced who came to the West Coast after the hostilities of World 
War II ceased. In addition, they faced the antagonisms of those local 
citizens who were determined to make life as hard as possible for the 
returnees. Then the fact that the Centers were brought to a relatively 
sudden closing meant that the occupants found themselves in considerable 
numbers in various West Coast communities with little opportunity to 
work out any kind of housing adjustment. 

It may be noted here that the departures from the Centers in 1945 to 
the six leading states involved were as follows: California, 33,887; 
Washington, 3,438; Illinois, 2,691; Utah, 1,838; Colorado, 1,625; and 
Oregon, 1,172. Three states, California, Washington, and Oregon, re- 
ceived about 38,000 returnees for the six-month period. For the year of 
1945 a total of 47,235 returnees were received by the three aforemen- 
tioned states, or approximately 42 per cent of the Japanese and Japanese 
American population of these states in 1940.® 

The WRA endeavored to cushion the housing situation for the re- 
turnees, but the local authorities or other Federal agencies were slow in 


7 Ibid., p. 684. 
8 Loc. cit. 
® From Government reports (Department of the Interior), 1946. 
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meeting the needs of these former residents of the state. Serious hard- 
ships for a period of time were endured by the returnees. ‘The housing 
which was provided in trailer camps was in a number of cases quite inade- 
quate.1° One Federal Public Housing Authority trailer camp, for 
example, was unfinished when hundreds of returnees were sent to it. No 
sanitary provisions had been provided and no cooking facilities were 
available.1! 

There were aged returnees who were without relatives and some of 
these persons were ill. In Los Angeles County an improvised camp was 
set up, but it was no place for them, and finally some were removed to the 
County Farm and the County Hospital. Other examples could be cited of 
the ways in which people who were innocent of any harmful deeds were 
bandied about as a result of the three enforced moves to which they were 
subjected between the time they were first evacuated and their final 
return to what had once been their homes. 

The housing problems of these people were cushioned somewhat by the 
limited but splendid work of the hostels that were established in order to 
give them aid. More than a hundred hostels were privately operated for 
a longer or a shorter period of time in California. The churches deserve 
special credit. Interested persons in churches and also outside contributed 
to the establishment of the hostels, which furnished temporary abode until 
regular housing could be found. More important perhaps was the fact 
that these hostels were conducted by persons friendly to people who had 
been harassed almost to the point of nervous breakdown. ‘The hostels 
were oases of friendly interest in indifferent if not hostile areas.12 In the 
main they were opened and maintained by religious groups. 

4. Employment. Closely related to the problems already outlined is 
the matter of securing employment. Many Japanese returned to their 
original rural communities and aimed to become vegetable gardeners or 
small ranch farmers, but they lacked equipment or funds with which to 
set themselves up in farming again. Others wished to return to their 
small urban businesses, but they found themselves without their former 
resources or opportunities. The younger Americans of Japanese ancestry 
have also been blocked in becoming self-supporting. Some were married 
while living in the Centers and wish to provide for families, but occupa- 
tional openings for them have been circumscribed. 


10 See Los Angeles Times, Part I, p. 2, May 13, 1946. 

11 At least ten temporary housing arrangements were made in California 
between the War Relocation Authority and the Federal Public Housing Authority 
for the returnees. 

12 Toru Matsumoto, Beyond Prejudice (New York: Friendship Press, 1946), 
pp. 70-87. 
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The first-generation Japanese are far worse off than the second-genera- 
tion Japanese Americans. They speak English but poorly, they are grow- 
ing old, they experience considerable prejudice, and they have no alterna- 
tive but to struggle on as best they can, hoping for some kind of break. 

The second generation have the vigor of youth, considerable determina- 
tion, and noteworthy resourcefulness. They are more inclined than in 
prewar days to seek the city and to be satisfied with nothing less than 
well-paying urban jobs. On their own initiative many are finding at 
least temporary employment at high wages. 

Through the help of various government agencies, many Japanese have 
found seasonal employment in the large agricultural ranches or in fishing 
and other industries. Employment opportunities of this type are at best 
transitory. If depression and unemployment conditions were to develop 
as a result of inflation and booms, these people along with some other 
minority groups would be the first to lose their jobs. However, they are 
proud and opposed to relief and hence will become self-sufficient if given 
half a chance. 

5. Relief. The irony of fate is illustrated in the case of the Japanese 
in the United States. Until the War they were noted for maintaining a 
nearly perfect record in keeping off relief. ‘Their record in that regard 
was far better than that, for example, of Caucasian Americans. Rarely 
did one find a Japanese name on the relief rolls. Little if any tax money 
was required even during the dark years of the depression to support any 
Japanese residents of the United States. 

But through circumstances over which the Japanese had no control, the 
situation changed. The WRA appealed to the various counties in the 
West Coast areas to render such assistance as might be necessary in behalf 
of the aged and sick returnees. At first some of the counties did not warm 
up to the idea, but by the middle of 1946 the reports indicated that no 
county in California, for instance, “finally refused to grant assistance.” 
Financial aid is given these persons in need either in their places of resi- 
dence or on county farms. 

Private welfare agencies also have come to the rescue. Organizations 
such as the International Institute of Los Angeles have ‘‘assumed responsi- 
bility for welfare cases” not handled by the county. As a result of the 
evacuation procedures, self-supporting persons have been made dependent 


in spite of their ability to take care of themselves. 

6. Citizenship. A movement is on foot to obtain an amendment to 
the Naturalization Law of the United States “which would permit law- 
fully resident aliens to become naturalized,” where they have lived peace- 
fully in the United States for many years and where there is little if any 
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possibility of their return to their native lands. It so happens that there 
are a few thousand Japanese who have lived in this country for twenty, 
thirty, or even forty years, whose records of conduct are unsullied, who 
would have sought citizenship and have qualified years ago if opportunity 
had not been denied them, who would appreciate an opportunity to 
qualify as people of other nationalities may qualify. Many of the 
Japanese in question have their sons and daughters as resident citizens of 
the United States, and they would like to be joined, before they die, in 
citizenship with their childten. Thousands of these Japanese have sons 
who fought bravely for Uncle Sam in World War II; many of these 
fathers and mothers have given their sons in battle to their adopted 
country. The proposed change in the Naturalization Law would be a 
symbol of fair play that would reflect credit on the United States and 
help to make our world one world.'® 

Other problems might be cited, but the aforementioned are to the 
front at present.'4 Time will go far in helping out the adjustment 
process,'® but the spirit of fair play will go farther and greatly expedite 
the process. The treatment accorded by a nation to any minority group 
residing within its borders cannot any longer be hid under a bushel. 
What is done, whether it be good or ill, is known around the world the 
next day, and is promptly appraised to the credit or the shame of a nation 
so involved. Any treatment of a minority group is likely to be magnified 
and to help or to hinder in bringing nearer the day of one world in human 
spirit as well as in geography and in economics. 


13 A related problem may be mentioned. Under the direction of a local civic 
body in California, three Japanese in April, 1946, filed suit in the Federal Court 
to test the constitutionality of that portion of the Federal nationality act which 
limits naturalization to “white persons” on the ground that it discriminates against 
the Japanese, for instance, solely because of race, and hence “is a violation of the 
Fifteenth Amendment.” 

14 See Toru Matsumoto, of. cit., Ch. 9. 

15 See Forrest E. Laviolette, Americans of Japanese Ancestry (Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1945), Ch. 9. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Kart C. Garrison. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, pp. xx+355. 

The third edition of this satisfactory text on the psychology of adoles- 
cence offers new material “relative to the needs of adolescents, the devel- 
opment of attitudes, heterosexuality, and youth problems today and 
tomorrow.” Social psychologists will find the chapter devoted to the 
treatment of the growth in attitudes and social behavior of specific inter- 
est. The author finds that, with the pronounced changes in attitudes and 
social behavior during this period, certain basic desires become intensified. 
These are the desire for social approval (Thomas’ recognition), the 
desire for affection (response), the desire for belongingness, and the 
desire for security. The book concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the necessity for the proper kind of training to produce a basis for world 
citizenship. Attention of teachers of the adolescent should be pointed 
toward Appendix B, which furnishes a nicely selected bibliography of 
popular literature for class use. M.J.V. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE. By Wayne 
McMuten. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 658. 

This book is a textbook for students looking forward to service in 
communities as social workers and public administrators. It treats of 
community organization first as “Process” and defines its purpose as 
helping ‘‘people to find ways to give expression to. . . . inherent desires 
to improve the environment in which they and their fellows must carry on 
their lives.” Community organization is one of three major social work 
processes (the other two being social case work and social group work), 
but it has commanded much less attention by writers in the field of 
social work than the others. In this book it is treated in detail from the 
point of view of both the public and the private agency. Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for “individualizing the community” and upon the use of 
scientific methods of approaching the community, its people, and their 
problems. Practical techniques are elaborated. 

Part II discusses “Structure.” Various types of agencies which carry on 
community organization are carefully analyzed. Their activities in rela- 
tion to coordinating and planning social work, in research, and in joint 
financing are given much attention. Local, state, and national organiza- 
tions are included. In the concluding chapter, ““The Decades Ahead,” 
Mr. McMillen says: ‘‘In social work there has been a tendency to become 
so preoccupied with problems of community organization in the field of 
social welfare that some of the similar activities in related fields have been 
less fully appreciated.” . . . . However, he believes this condition is 
being corrected and that closer relationships will be developed. 
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Each chapter is followed by a list of readings and selected documents as 
aids in teaching. Many of these have been taken from reports of various 
agencies and from unpublished papers, and few would otherwise be avail- 
able to the student. They provide a valuable supplement to the scholarly 
discussion of this important process in social work, in which skill is so 
greatly needed to make social work a vital part of the functioning com- 
munity. The book is an important contribution to the literature in social 
work. B.A.MCC. 


MAN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Georce R. Stewart. New York: 
Random House, 1946, pp. x +309. 


Writing prose somewhat in the manner of poetry, the writer puts him- 
self in the place of mankind and says: “I, Man, am writing about Man.” 
Then he continues in the first person: “My interest therefore is in what 
happened to me and what I did, and so I am not much concerned as to 
which of my races or tribes or individuals accomplished this or that.” 
The author begins at about 1,000,000 B.C., a “comparatively recent 
date,” when Man became Man. The ways by which Man acquired 
tools, speech, fire, cookery, and clothing are stated simply and vividly— 
according to the author’s understanding of what happened. This part of 
the account begins with a description of Man with a stick in his hand— 
his first tool. The wonder grows, for sooner or later Man made the 
“world-shaking discovery of joining together two things so that the whole 
was something different and better than either of the parts.” Change 
follows upon change, for each new insight involved change in ways of 
doing and thinking—and thus the story of Man can be summed up in one 
word, Change. 

The author gives the greatest emphasis to prehistorical happenings— 
because these are greatly minimized by historians and others, and because 
many of them were far more significant than a great deal of what has 
happened since. Three periods in the history of Man are delineated. 
“First, I foraged. Second, I foraged and hunted. Third, I relied chiefly 
on food which I produced by raising crops and keeping animals.” The 
third stage has had three substages, namely, “the village stage, the king- 
and-slave civilization stage, and the period of modern invention and of 
large democracies.” The book is refreshingly and cleverly written. It 
weaves its way in and out between various anthropological theories and 
introduces some new interpretations of its own. It is necessarily very 
sketchy in parts; is easy and fascinating reading; the chief value is in the 
total picture that is given of Man characterized by Change. E.S.B. 
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SOCIOLOGY. By Ricuarp T. LaPrerr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946, pp. xx+572. 


The author attempts to present the basic discoveries that sociologists 
have made about society and social life. The emphasis throughout is on 
the dynamics of social structures. The central theme may be designated 
as “interactional” or “operational.” Society is thought of as a process 
rather than a thing. The material of the text is grouped chiefly under 
“social determinants,” “social components,” and “social differentiation.” 
Apart from emphasis and the manner of presentation of materials, the 
distinctly new feature is the analysis of society into its component systems: 
technological, ideological, and organizational. ‘The interdependence of 
the various elements and the diversity and changeability of society are 
stressed. 

In the Introduction the transition from folklore to sociology, society 
and the sociological frame of reference, and the relation of individuals to 
society are discussed. The sociological concept of causation may be cited 
as an example of the broad, objective approach of sociology to social 
phenomena. Social life cannot be explained in terms of simple one-way 
cause and effect. One must recognize the multiple and independent 
variables, together with the interaction of the different factors. Each 
factor may be both cause and effect. The sequence in which two things 
appear is not constant. In view of this broad interpretation of causation, 
to which most sociologists would agree, the designation of the cultural 
bases of social life as “the social determinants” may be a bit surprising. 
Culture is a conditioning factor rather than a determinant. 

The conceptional dissection of the social structure that is society into 
technological, “mental,” and organizational may be objected to in that 
these categories are not sufficiently inclusive. The technological is a part 
of a larger physical basis of society, including the world of nature as well 
as the technical achievements of man. The mental system—knowledge 
and the ideological elements—is a part of a larger personality complex. 
Society is composed of persons, including subjective and objective 
elements. The organizational systems not only comprise the “established 
relationships by which men work and live,” including the social heritage 
as a part of collective human behavior, but take into. consideration the 
associational contacts, interactional processes, and the variable interrela- 
tionships. 

The varied special fields and approaches in contemporary sociology are 
presented as an integrated story whose central theme is the functional 
interdependence of all the elements of the social structure. The author 
has given a systematic and logical presentation of his material ; the volume 
is one of the most stimulating introductory texts in sociology. M.H.N. 
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LECTURES ON PSYCHOANALYTIC PSYCHIATRY. By A. A. Brit, 
M.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946, pp. 292. 


This book consists of a series of lectures which were given to psychia- 
trists at the New York Psychiatric Institute from 1926 to 1942 and is 
dedicated to the State Hospital physicians “who bear the brunt of curing 
and alleviating mental ailments.” The theories and practice of psycho- 
analysis as developed by Freud, and the influence of these theories in 
changing the old descriptive psychiatry to modern interpretative psychia- 
try, are presented so simply and clearly that the book is as valuable for 
all students of human behavior as for the psychiatrist. 

The lectures derive additional interest from the author’s own van- 
guard position in the development of dynamic psychiatry and his discus- 
sion of the manner in which he examined and tested Freud’s concepts. 
He begins by telling how the shifting of interest from what the patient 
said to what he meant led to “the greatest sort of conviction about the 
hidden meaning of mental processes” and wiped out the old line of 
demarcation between normal and abnormal phases of the human mind. 
The important concepts developed by Freud in the course of his clinical 
research are clearly presented, and their usefulness in understanding the 
problems of psychiatric practice is developed. The author points out 
that psychoanalysis has limited application as far as therapy is concerned, 
but for study of the whole gamut of human psychic development no 
other method can approximate it. 

Admitting that he is naturally prejudiced in favor of Freud, the author 
supports with considerable evidence his theme, “‘it is literally true that 
through his works Freud rewrote the mental sciences,” and that even 
those who still talk against him make use of his concepts in understanding 
behavior. RUBY S. INLOW 


SOCIAL INSIGHT THROUGH SHORT STORIES. By JoserHine Strope 
(Editor). New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. x+285. 


Gaining social insight through the pleasurable experience of reading, 
in this case the short story, furnishes the objective of this anthology. 
Josephine Strode of the Children’s Home Society of Florida has selected 
the stories for their portrayal of character and their interpretation of 
situations and behavior. Some of the better-known authors whose stories 
reappear here are Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, James Joyce, Katherine 
Mansfield, W. Somerset Maugham, Rebecca West, and Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings. Fairly well established now is the theory that the utiliza- 
tion of the best in fiction and drama in the teaching of the social sciences 
may prove to be an invaluable means for comprehending the meaning of 
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social situations. The editor has analyzed most satisfactorily the criteria 
of social insight as: (1) interpreting circumstances accurately, (2) link- 
ing circumstances with truth, (3) apprehending and comprehending 
stresses in a situation, (4) perceiving one detail of a situation in relation 
to the total situation, (5) understanding the relation of means to ends, 
and (6) perceiving the correct relations necessary to solve a problem and 
proceeding in the solution without the random movements of trial and 
error. Most of the short stories are nicely chosen for what they have to 
offer in the way of providing social insight. A few, however, seem to be 
rather dated for the social situations which they represent. It might not 
be amiss to point out that from a social-psychological point of view an 
anthology like this is bound to reveal many of the editor’s biases. 
M.J.V. 


CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING PAPERS. By ALFrep BeTTMAN. 
Edited by Arthur C. Comey. Harvard City Planning Studies XIII. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. 294. 


The preparation of the manuscript for this book was sponsored by the 
Alfred Bettman Memorial Fund Committee. In the editor’s Preface 
Mr. Comey pays tribute to the author for making important contributions 
to the field of city planning, although he had not written any books on 
the subject. In this volume are brought together selected papers, speeches, 
briefs, and material from personal correspondence. 

Part I contains twenty-four papers dealing with city planning in its 
various phases, including master plans, zoning, street development, parks, 
housing, urban redevelopment, and regional planning. Part II presents 
two law briefs—one dealing with arguments in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of zoning and the other, of housing. Part III is given over to 
legislative forms, drafts of model laws; and Part IV contains a complete 
bibliography of Mr. Bettman’s published writings on planning and hous- 
ing, prepared by Katherine McNamara. 

In the Foreword, by John Lord O’Brien, is a brief résumé of Alfred 
Bettman’s career as a successful attorney and as a leader in planning. 
Mr. O’Brien says of Mr. Bettman, “All through his activities there 
runs the thread of his interest in government in terms of human lives. 
He was not an academic theorist. He was interested not in formulas or 
abstractions but in the impact of government action upon the individual 
citizen . . . . He weighed every problem and every proposed remedy in 
the light of its practical effect upon human lives.’ A central theme of 
the book is the author’s conviction that any phases of planning, such as 
parks, streets, zoning, become city planning only when they are linked 
together in a comprehensive master plan for the city. B.A.MCC. 
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AFTERMATH OF PEACE. By A. M. MeerLoo. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946, pp. 218. 

This collection of essays shows how deep are the roots of the psycho- 
logical problems of the chaotic postwar world. The first three essays 
explain treason and traitors, hatred, and fear as aspects of total war. A 
second group of essays discusses, from the psychological standpoint, the 
problems of persons displaced because of the war, personality disorganiza- 
tion of European children and adults who have been broken by the occu- 
pation, and reasons for the trend toward bureaucracy in the Western 
world. Other subjects developed in the book include magic-fear and 
atomic power as related to world control, a psychological analysis of the 
concept of justice, and the significance of war versus peace. 

The author’s manner of presentation is remarkably simple and clear. 
It is fortunate that he has recorded the reactions of himself, as well as 
of other persons, to the terrifying experiences identified with Nazi occu- 
pation in European countries. J.E.N. 


MONEY, GOODS, AND PRICES. Our Primary Economic Problems and 
Their Major Solutions. By E. R. Bowan. New York: The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1946, pp. 24. 

In the first half of this document the author, who is well informed on 
economic matters, suggests several temporary measures for meeting “our 
immediate economic problems.” These include the balancing of the 
budget each year by Congressional action, the voluntary withholding of 
unnecessary spending of surplus savings, the passing of legislation by 
Congress that would induce all persons to retain their surplus savings and 
a gradual reduction of the excess supply of money. 

In the second part a permanent solution of economic problems is pro- 
posed in terms of a sixfold integrated procedure involving consumers’ 
cooperatives, cooperative finance, public-owned utilities, social insurance, 
labor unions, and farm marketing cooperatives. The author would 
eliminate poverty, unemployment, tenancy, and scarcity through “lower- 
ing prices to consumers and raising pay to producers.” He develops a 
number of charts and graphs to make plain his analyses. 


COMMON HUMAN NEEDS. An Interpretation for Staff in Public Assistance 
Agencies. PrerPARED BY CHARLOTTE TowLe. Washington, D.C.: Bureau 

of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Bulletin No. 8, 1945, pp. 132. 

A concise survey of the significance of public assistance for the indi- 
vidual and society, the common human needs in relation to the provision 
of public assistance, and the principles of supervision in the light of human 


needs and behavior motivations. ape 
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THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. Photographs by Alexander Alland and Text by 
James Waterman Wise. New York: The Viking Press, 1945, pp. 137. 


A photographic essay, this book graphically and dramatically illustrates 
the very purpose for which the Springfield plan was conceived: Democ- 
racy is people who are living together as equals. As a forward step in 
filmic presentation of social issues, The Springfield Plan demonstrates 
how one community in the United States is educating its citizenry to a 
program of democratic ideals ‘‘as the means of achieving the good life 
for all our people.” 

Beginning with the children who attend the kindergarten classes and 
continuing through the elementary and high school grades and the adult 
group meetings held in the evenings, methods of teaching “are directed 
toward habits and attitudes of unity and equality that can be carried into 
the activities of home and community. ‘The best example of this pro- 
cedure is the incident regarding the boys of a certain national group who 
were, at first, refused jobs as ushers in a movie. When the community 
threatened to publicize the prejudice of the movie manager, the boys 
were hired. As the superintendent of schools, Dr. John Granrud, said, 
“If tolerance is bad for business, intolerance is worse.” ‘The Festival 
of Lights,” as described by text and illustrated by photographs, is an out- 
standing contribution to religious unity. For Springfield, the Christmas 
season is not reserved for Christians aldne; but all creeds, all races, and 
all nations may actively participate in its joyous celebration. 

GLADYS BOWMAN 


AMERICAN DAUGHTER. By Era Bett THompson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. x+301. 


Adorned with an impish and infectious humor, this autobiographical 
account of the daughter of a mulatto in whose “veins flowed also the 
blood of a Dutchman, a Frenchman, and a couple of Indians,” is a sheer 
delight to read. ‘There are those serious passages describing the heart- 
breaking experiences engendered by racial prejudice, but Miss Thompson 
does not allow her readers to dwell either too long or seriously on them. 
Because of her gift for bestowing friendliness upon others regardless of 
color or creed, her story breathes good will throughout. 


Era Bell was born in Iowa and reared in North Dakota, whence her 
family came to find freedom and opportunity. Here her father and 
mother and three brothers took up farming and enjoyed the neighboring 
Norwegians, Russians, and Germans. Life on this rocky Dakota farm 
was not easy; but “there in the middle of nowhere, laughing and talking 
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and thanking God for this new world of freedom and opportunity, there 
was a feeling of brotherhood, of race conciousness, and of family solidarity 
that I have never since felt.” The portraits of her father and mother and 
three brothers are drawn with skill. 

With the death of her mother and finally of her father, she was left to 
work out her own problems. Her capacity for making friends gave her a 
college degree. With that end attained, she arrived in Chicago. In the 
big city she discovered the real significance of race prejudice and hatred. 
Here she also found people who could shower the warmth of human 
kindness upon one without recalling racial differences. She herself had so 
much good will within that it seemed to attract more good will. Her 
story closes with Miss Thompson employed as a government employment 
service interviewer, sitting on “the other side of the desk” and enjoying 
every moment of service. “It is surprising to know how many people 
there are in the world hungry for kindness to have someone believe in 
them. And I do believe in them.” This text is one of the reasons for her 
final success. Her book does not argue for the acceptance of the Negro. 
Of the many things that it does portray one is outstanding—sincere faith 
in humanity finally overthrows misunderstanding and hatred. Miss 
Thompson’s story should be read by both Negro and white. It is a 
wholesome story told wholesomely. M.J.V. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION TRANSFERS, 1939-1945. By Josep B. 
SCHECHTMAN. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. xii+532. 


As an introductory section, the author sketches the problem of minori- 
ties in Europe between the two World Wars. The greater portion of the 
book discusses the transfer of German minorities to European countries 
and the principal problems of the German resettlement program. More 
briefly, the author outlines the transfer policies of the Soviet Union, 
Finland, Estonian Swedes, Bulgaria and Romania, Hungary, Croatia, 
and other minor population transfers. The author has taken into account 
policies characteristic in the past, policies since World Wars I and II, 
the influence of the Hitler regime, problems of property, finance and 
economy, transportation, control, etc. ‘The study is a pioneer in its field 
and an ambitious undertaking for the present time. Though some of its 
data may be subject to revision in the future, the book provides valuable 
information of immediate significance in the reconstruction of postwar 
Europe. J-E.N. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. By S. M. Barrett. Kansas 
City: Burton Publishing Company, 1946, pp. 142. 


In this attractive little volume the author has succeeded in presenting 
interesting illustrative materials concerning the cultures of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere as well as the institutions, folk- 
ways, and mores of certain modern American Indian tribes. The pub- 
lishers introduce the volume as a textbook for use in high schools and 
colleges. From this standpoint, the work has many weaknesses. Students 
of the eighth or ninth grade would be critical of the style of composition. 
The connecting link between the life of the student and the subject 
matter is not adequate to give them insight regarding the processes and 
relationships in their own social groups. Little use is made of sociological 
concepts, and incorrect terms are used to describe forms of marriage and 
patterns of behavior. The fourteen chapters are abbreviated and sketchy. 
The bibliography is not printed in standard form. Illustrations of Indian 
architecture and implements and the discussion questions following each 
chapter constitute favorable aspects. The author’s chief qualification for 
writing of the American Indians is his long and intimate personal associa- 
tion with them since his birth at his father’s Indian Trading Post in the 
Platte Valley in Nebraska in 1865. J. WALTER COBB 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE: THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. By 
Bueit G. GaALLaGHer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. ix+244. 


The aim of the book is “to bring the tangled problems of color caste 
under the scrutiny of an unsentimental ethical religion.”’ The style is 
direct and straight from the shoulder. The indictment of the white race 
includes an exhibit of ‘“‘evasions and deceptions” that are used to defend a 
caste system in the United States which is based on color. <A conflict 
between this caste system and the human conscience regarding what is 
right and just is now raging. According to the author, the people in the 
United States have allowed their race prejudice “to establish a caste 
system.” Life in a schizophrenic society “tends to make schizophroids.” 
Not even Christianity can talk sincerely about ‘one world” until it brings 
all races “within the limits of a single moral universe’ (quoted from 
Robert E. Park), and Christians must agree “to live by the principles of 
Christian brotherhood” or “stand convicted of one of the greatest moral 
hoaxes of history.” Frustration leads to aggression in the minds of 
minority groups when the dominant group “affirms a creed of equality, 
and gives that creed the sanctions of its religion, while at the same time 
denying to large sections of the population access to the benefits of 
American democracy and the Christian life.” 
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In allowing itself to be connected with white supremacy and color bars 
and caste based on color, Christianity is at a great disadvantage in the long 
run when compared with Islam, for “there is no racial distinction of any 
kind within Islam.’’ Even the Soviet Union is alleged to have achieved 
a superior ethical advantage in view “of the racial equality which she 
practices.” The author contends that the white man must choose “either 
to recover the inclusiveness of the religion he professes or to disregard the 
Christian religion and adopt some Weltanschauung more congenial to 
white supremacy.” 

In the foregoing statements and many similar delineations of the grow- 
ing conflict between a color (or caste) system and conscience the author 
relentlessly drives home his insistence upon the hypocrisy which is char- 
acteristic of anyone who preaches one kind of religion and practices 
another kind. As the awareness of this inconsistency spreads, it may be 
possible some day ‘to bring the whole family of God within the circle of 
brotherhood.” Although the author makes a number of proposals for 
action that will correct racial injustices, his suggestions lack the punch 
that is characteristic of his indictments of a society blown up by a sense 
of its own superiority. E.S.B. 


CONTROLLING GROUP PREJUDICE. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 244, March, 1946, pp. 
viii +240. 

That perennial traveler—the visitor from Mars—would find this 
issue of The Annals doubly anomalous. He would wonder how a democ- 
racy can harbor group prejudice and why we are so concerned with con- 
trolling it and not with eliminating it, since it is a virus infection and not 
a vital function. This is the opinion of one of the thirty-one contributors 
to this volume, which approaches the problem of unthinking prejudice 
from several points of view: education, industry, government, housing, 
private agencies, communication and entertainment, and research. 

The list of writers whose work appears here is a fairly representative 
sample of that small but active group of persons in the United States 
vitally concerned with the problem of group prejudice in what is nom- 
inally a democracy. The separate articles are thus both authoritative and 
illuminating, and, taken together, constitute as definitive a survey of the 
subject as the state of present knowledge permits. 

From the point of view of dealing with group prejudice, it seems that 
one of the tragedies of the twentieth century is the prohibition of the 
interchange of techniques and ideas between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, where group prejudice has been largely abolished by 
enacting and enforcing this simple rule: “Any restriction of rights and 
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any establishment of privileges, direct or indirect, on account of race or 
nationality, is punishable by law.” This issue of The Annals presents a 
fairly complete plan of action for dealing with group prejudice. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any part of this plan will soon be put into 
action in a nation where so many people act as though they value an 
unlimited supply of meat much more highly than they do the develop- 
ment of social welfare. CARROLL RICHARDSON 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


PSYCHIATRY FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. By Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946, pp. ix+337. 


Dr. Lowrey has given to social workers a book that will prove most 
valuable to them in their work. He has brought the data of psychiatry 
down to earth, has put his descriptions of the chief types of mental dis- 
turbances in comprehensible English, and has also indicated how social 
workers may prove helpful in meeting some of the problems, 

About one half of the cases of psychosis and of mental deficiency are 
due to some definite pathology of the nervous system. Among the specific 
etiological factors are syphilis, alcohol, drugs, endogenous toxins, endo- 
crine disorders, and organic nervous affections. Psychoses of organic and 
of toxic origin are described as well as those ordinarily known as func- 
tional disorders. Manic depressive psychoses, dementia praecox, paranoia 
and paranoid conditions are each pictured sufficiently in the language of 
social workers to serve as a basis of understanding and for social 
treatment. Dementia praecox, according to the author, should be con- 
sidered not a definite disease but as a case of marked personality disorgani- 
zation. Manic depressiveness tends to occur in families so that the 
hereditary factor cannot be ignored. Mental deficiency, once thought to 
be hereditary, does not run in families in more than one half of the cases. 
Such cases are largely morons and high-grade feeble-minded, whereas 
cases of the lowest mentality are largely due to organic causes. Psycho- 
genic origins in the case of neuroses are frequently demonstrable. Only 
a small percentage of neurotics ever reach the hospitals. The use of 
psychotherapy should be selective and in certain cases psychoanalysis is 
preferred, but such treatment is difficult and prolonged. The psychopath 
is a milder deviant, but no satisfactory technique for treatment of this 
type of abnormality has as yet been evolved. 

A very practical chapter deals with behavior disorders. The necessity 
of treating parents when children become problems should be emphasized, 
says the author. Two major groups of causes of such disorders appear: 
those due to internal pathology and those due to unfavorable interpersonal 
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relationships. In a study of a thousand cases in New York City the 
problems presented most commonly were negativism (disobedience, stub- 
bornness, rebelliousness), temper tantrums, lying, school failures, and 
nervousness. The social factors involved are often mentioned but appar- 
ently do not demand much attention from one presenting the psychiatric 
approach. Nevertheless, this is a very worth-while book. G.B.M. 


TWO SCORE YEARS. By Epcar L. Hewett. Albuquerque: The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1946, pp. 146. 


In presenting this little volume, after four score years of such fruitful 
living as has been vouchsafed to a consecrated few, Doctor Hewett con- 
fesses that through the various preoccupations of his first two score 
something had been tugging at him with undeniable insistence: he heeded 
the “call of the spade’’ and became “‘a dirt” archaeologist. The science of 
man (anthropology, archaeology, plus the inexpressible infinite) has been 
his life study. Very early he had a passion for collecting natural history 
specimens and for second-hand books. 

The “memories of a happy childhood, of a blessed youth, a coveted 
manhood” are revealed to us, with graceful tribute to a sainted mother. 
He became teacher, professor, educator; but he prefers to have it said of 
him, simply, “He led the way.” “It is all exploration and comradeship.” 

Doctor Hewett’s love of the great out-of-doors was told in Campfire 
and Trail and his numerous books, but this love is too deep for full 
expression. “Out in those uncontaminated wilds and valleys and desert 
wastes, on the ranches, in the cow camps, in the small towns, and on the 
Indian reservations,” he declares, ‘“‘I was meeting humanity unspoiled by 
civilization.” He delivers a panegyric on wood, but heaps anathema on 
the inventor of the steam furnace and pours contempt on the house- 
trailer, ‘‘a boarding house on wheels.” His plea is “for education in 
Nature’s way.” 

Doctor Hewett tells how, years ago, “by a quiet camp-fire in the sierra 
of Mexico,” he jotted down some notes with the caption “An unfinished 
symphony.” His own beautiful, simple, devoted, exuberant life forms one 
of the most finished human symphonies I know. R. D. HUNT 


SOCIAL SECURITY, PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. By Gernarp Hirscnu- 
FIELD. Washington, D.C.: American Taxpayers Association, 1945, pp. 116. 


This document raises questions concerning costs of social security, the 
place that social security might occupy in “a dynamic economy,” and “the 
effect upon future generations of social security decisions” that may be 
made today. 
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CREATIVE OLD AGE. By C tare pe Grucuy. San Francisco: Old Age 
Counseling Center, 1946, pp. 143. 


The Old Age Counseling Center was established by Dr. Lillien J. 
Martin, with whom Clare de Gruchy was associated from the very 
beginning. This latest book presents case studies and suggested pro- 
cedures for the saving of aged people from frustration, discontent, and 
despair. As the name of the Center indicates, this is not a welfare agency 
but a place to guide elderly people in making adjustments to their old- 
age status through the study of their conditions and needs. The procedure 
is to observe the client, analyze the physical condition, secure the life 
history, and give him an abbreviated mental test, which is followed by 
psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy. The client is urged to decide for 
himself and to work out his own plan of living. Charts for setting-up 
exercises for rehabilitation, daily program of activities, budgeting of 
income, and similar aid are provided. The chief aim is to aid the client in 
re-educating himself in objective thinking for active participation in 
community and industrial life. The cases presented illustrate the pro- 
cedure as outlined in 4 Handbook for Old Age Counsellors, which was 
published in 1944. M.H.N. 


ANIMAL FARM. By Georce OrweL_t. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946, pp. 118. 

Here is about as neat and devastating an arraignment of communistic 
totalitarianism as has been printed in years. Satirist Orwell has chosen 
to offer his shaft in the form of an allegory that may remind readers of 
Dean Swift. Its sprightly story, told with a bittersweet pen, opens with 
the successful staging of a revolution by the animals on Mr. Jones’s farm. 
Old Major, a well-inclined social agitator and a long hard-worked boar, 
calls an assembly of all the farm animals to hear of his dream. ‘Their 
days of exploitation by Jones can be brought to an end only through 
revolution. 

When Old Major dies, the animals proceed to put his plan into execu- 
tion. Jones is driven from the farm. Inaugurated is a utopia called Animal 
Farm. A set of principles is adopted by the assembly, the first of which 
reads, “Whatever goes upon two legs is an enemy,” and the last, “All 
animals are equal.” The pigs, with Comrades Napoleon and Snowball, 
undertake the general direction of planning under which Animal Farm 
is to demonstrate its efficiency as a true cooperative enterprise. Here, 
everyone works according to his capacity. Happiness in hard work comes 
to all. True, Mollie, the mare, had a way of “leaving work early on the 
ground that there was a stone in her hoof,” and the cat had a way of 
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disappearing from her task but a way of reappearing for meals. But the 
success of the venture is such that these shortcomings might be overlooked. 

In short, Animal Farm becomes the envy of every neighboring farm. 
The pigs, smarter than the rest of the animals, soon manage to obtain and 
reserve the best for themselves. Squealer, a bright little tactician, becomes 
the official mouthpiece for the new doctrine of Animalism. Party lines 
begin to appear, and in the midst of an attack on the farm, Snowball dis- 
appears. Snowball had always managed the committees. Squealer now 
loses no time in beginning a whispering campaign against Snowball, who 
is finally declared to be an enemy of the community. Napoleon now has 
the field to himself. Assemblies are abolished on the score that they take 
up too much working time. Animal Farm becomes a republic and 
Napoleon becomes its president. After a few years pass, the animals find 
that the seven principles have been erased one by one. The new maxim 
adopted by Napoleon’s order reads: “All Animals Are Equal—But Some 
Animals Are More Equal Than Others.” 

By this time, Napoleon has established himself in a riot of luxury in 
the farmhouse where he entertains two-legged neighbors of the wealthy 
set. Animal Farm’s name has been changed to “The Manor Farm.” 
When last seen by old Clover, the horse, Napoleon and his suite were 
entertaining their rich neighbors. As she peered through the window, 
she could hardly discern the men from the pigs, nor the pigs from the 
men. This rich social satire with its bitter, ironic ending leaves no doubt 
as to how its author looks upon the current Russian scene. The animal 
characters have further acid implications. Some humans may find their 
likenesses pretty well sketched therein. M.J.V. 


YOUTH IN TROUBLE: STUDIES IN DELINQUENCY AND DESPAIR. 
By Austin L. Porterrietp. Fort Worth, Texas: The Leo Potishman 
Foundation, 1946, pp. vi+135. 


This is the first of a series of publications in the social sciences by the 
Leo Potishman Foundation. The material of this volume is an integra- 
tion of previously published articles and new life histories. It is valuable 
as supplementary material in classes in criminology and juvenile delin- 
quency. It is the contention of the author that children and young people 
who are really in trouble, and whose delinquencies or states of unhappi- 
ness are largely by-products of some social defection, are caught in breaks 
in the web of human interrelationships. One of the interesting aspects 
of the study is the comparison of delinquency in court and in college; or 
of delinquents with or without real problems. M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. By JouHn L. Gnuuin. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1946, Third Edition, pp. viii+645. 

The new edition is brought up to date with reference to both factual 
materials and readings. The five parts of the second edition (1939) are 
reorganized under two “books,” one dealing with “The Pathology of 
Personality” and the other with “The Pathology of Social Organization.” 
The latter “book” includes four parts. Some rearrangement has been 
made regarding the use of the terms pathology and breakdown, with the 
latter being used, however, as somewhat synonymous with the former. 
The third edition gives more emphasis than did the earlier ones to the 
treatment of “social maladjustments in a framework of sociological 
theory.” In keeping with this plan the author gives attention first to the 
ways that “the inherent constitution of the individual in interaction with 
culture of his group” leads to pathological social conditions and affects 
human personality. Then, the author treats of “the lack of adjustment 
of the social organization to the needs of the individual.” This edition is a 
definite improvement on the earlier volumes. The changes suggest that 
the author might have gone further and made the pathological condi- 
tions which he so well describes the results of faulty operation of social 
processes—including disorganization of both persons and groups. E.s.B. 


COOPERATION AND RELIGION. By M. M. Coapvy. New York: The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1946 (reprint), pp. 10. 

Ordinary relief measures and many deeds of charity are not enough, 
according to Father Coady, to rescue the countless people who today “are 
being destroyed in a merciless system,” who ‘“‘seek safety in our cities but 
are led to the slaughter instead,” or who “slowly starve in their wretched- 
ness.”” It is proposed that Christianity assume an adequate responsibility 
by establishing “free, democratic, just, and charitable cooperative organi- 
zations,” instead of continuing to support greed, which along with good- 
ness has become incarnate in outmoded economic systems. 


SHALL I GET A DIVORCE—AND HOW? By JoHN H. Mariano. New 
York: Council of Marriage Relations, Inc., 1946, pp. xviii+141. 

This is a practical guide for those who have marital difficulties rather 
than a scientific analysis of the problem of divorce. The author tries to 
answer questions pertaining to the divorce process. The book is especially 
valuable in that the legal requirements of divorces and annulments in the 
various states are discussed in detail, including charts and tables indicating 
the legal grounds for divorce and annulment. The much-debated legal 
entanglements growing out of divorces in Nevada, Florida, and Mexico, 
where it is relatively easy to get divorces, are discussed, and illustrations 
are given of actual cases. M.H.N. 
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HISTORY OF COOPERATION. Outlines for Discussion Groups. By 
Emory S. Bocarpus. New York: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
1946, pp. 72. 


Dr. Bogardus has here given succinct, meaty summarizations of the 
development of the cooperative movement in the Americas, Europe, and 
Asia with allusions to cooperative activity in Africa and Australia. Some 
twenty countries are separately treated. Beginning with a sketch of types 
of animal, plant, and human cooperation and Rochdale origins, he con- 
cludes with the developments in the field of international cooperation and 
a suggested “five-foot bookshelf on cooperatives.” Both cooperative suc- 
cesses and failures and the backgrounds of cooperative developments are 
included. The multiform growth of cooperation (e.g., fields of busi- 
ness: wholesale, manufacturing, and retail business; education ; women’s 
organizations), in its major manifestations, is noted. The main, but not 
exclusive, focus is consumer cooperation. The chapters are divided into 
“starting points,” “problems,” and “readings,” an obviously practical 
division for discussion group or classroom use. ALFRED SHEETS 


SOCIAL FICTION 


OUR OWN KIND. By Epwarp McSortey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, pp. 304. 


“What the Irish can’t do, . . . What scholars and poets they are! 
What scholars, Willie! . . . . My boy, the talents the Irish has is—is 
unspeakable!’”’ Such was the pronouncement made to Willie by his 
grandfather, Ned McDermott, as they returned to their home from a 
St. Patrick’s Day play given in St. Malachi’s church. Old Ned and Nell 
had taken upon themselves the task of bringing up their orphaned grand- 
son, but it was Ned who had assumed the task of making out of Willie 
something finer than the usual McDermott iron moulder. Planning for 
Willie’s education had become almost an obsession with Ned; and author ° 
McSorley, Irish to the core, creates for him plenty of obstacles in the 
course of the novel, not the least of which in many instances was Willie 
himself. Ned could not read, but his memory of old Irish tales in both 
fact and fancy, aided by a swift and sure imaginative gift, was quite 
enough to satisfy Willie that he was the most accomplished of readers. 
It was only after Willie had learned to read for himself that he learned 
the truth about Ned’s ability to improvise. 

The novel consists principally of a series of sketches about how the not 
too well-off Irish of Providence were living in that city at the turn of 
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the century. The tales are narrated with restrained Irish wit and some- 
times with delicate traceries of pathos. The characters flitting across the 
scenes are brought to life with ease. Nothing very startling happens, but 
McSorley’s charming Celtic style of narrative makes what does happen 
seem significant. Through it all, the family life of these Irish, bound as it 
is with the Catholic faith, emerges in a well-trimmed pattern. M.J.v. 


WASTELAND. By Jo Sinciar. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. 
321. 


Wasteland was the winner of the Harper Prize Novel Contest for 
1946. If the novel could have been shorn of about half of its verbiage, it 
would have been twice as good. As it stands, the reader is forced to endure 
a wasteland of words. What novelist Sinclair has attempted to do is to 
make a study of the frustration, largely of its own making, incurred by a 
Jewish family caught in a narrow American Ghetto. Much of the action 
takes place in the office of a psychiatrist. Here is unfolded the psychiatric 
case history of the most blocked member of the family, Jake Brown. Jake, 
who passes among his friends as a Gentile, is ashamed of his family. He 
hates his father and misunderstands his mother, brother, and sisters. One 
of his sisters, Debby, understands Jake because she has suffered similarly. 
It is she who induces him to visit the psychiatrist who has aided her in 
comprehending the situation. Under the skillful guidance of the doctor, 
Jake comes to realize what life has made of his father and mother. He 
is finally restored to a healthy outlook and is ready to assume his place at 
the family gathering for the festivities of the Passover. 

As a device for revealing the hidden thoughts of a frustrated mind, 
the portraiture of Jake’s visits to the office of the psychiatrist is successful 
but somewhat repetitious and tiresome. The case history reports of the 
doctor should be interesting reading for medical social workers. From 
all of this emerges a study of one type of Jewish family relationships as 
they have evolved in our largest American city. Most of Miss Sinclair’s 
other characters are somewhat one-dimensional, being largely seen 
through the eyes of Jake. Of these, Jake’s mother and father, shadowy 
though they are, are the most notable. This is Miss Sinclair’s first novel 
and it does give promise of better to come. M.J.V. 
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